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Gentleman’s Dressing-Gown and 
Smoking-Cap. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


See illustration on first page. 


Tus stylish dressing-gown, which is cut from 
a new Paris model, is made of blue cashmere, 
thinly wadded, lined with cherry cashmere, 

wilted in diamonds. The collar and cuffs are 
faced with cherry cashmere, also wadded and 
quilted. Velveteen, merino, figured cashmere, 
ladies’ cloth, or other material may be used, ac- 
cording to taste, with silk or satin facings, The 
dressing-gown is sack-shaped, with a seam in 
the back, and is closed with three frog buttons, 
The pretty smoking-cap is of blue velvet, with 
a crown of gathered blue silk, and is embroid- 
ered with cherry silk, and finished with a heavy 
cherry silk tassel, set on with a button. Many 
suitable designs for the embroidery have been 
given in the Bazar; one specially adapted to it 
will be found in No, 22, Vol. II. Pearl gray cloth 
pantaloons complete the suit, If desired, the 
dressing-gown can be lengthened at the bottom, 
care being taken to preserve the shape, and can 
be worn with a cord and tassels. It can easily 
be made at home by ladies themselves, or under 
their directions. 

The pattern is furnished in twelve even sizes, 
from 28 to 60,jnches, chest measure, the four 
smallest sizes being graded to fit youths from 
12 to 18 years old. To ascertain the correct 
chest measure, pass a tape measure around the 
body, close under the arms, and over the vest, 
drawing it rather tightly. If the chest measure 
is an odd size, always send for the next even 
size larger; for instance, if the measure is 37 
inches, send for 38 inches, and in making it up 
take a deeper seam than is allowed in the pattern. 





! DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tas pattern comprises two articles—gentle- 
man’s dressing-gown and smoking-cap. 

Dressinc-Gown.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, collar, and cuff. 
Only half the pattern is given. The fronts are 
fitted double-breasted, and the back is cut with a 
seam through the middle. ‘The collar is shawl- 
shaped, and rolls back about two inches below 
the first loop. In cutting, lay the front, back, 
sleeve, and collar lengthwise of the cloth; if the 
latter has a nap, it must run toward the bottom 
of the garment. Face the collar and cuffs, and 
the fronts four inches wide, with satin or silk. 
Make a row of stitching a quarter of an inch 
from the edge, and quilt the rest in small dia- 
monds. Line the garment through with merino, 
flannel, or farmer’s satin. If the dressing-gown 
is made of light goods, it should be wadded 
through the body and sleeves, and the wadding 
tacked to an inner lining and then quilted in 
inch and a half diamonds. ‘The lining of the 
back should be laid in a small pleat at the neck. 
Bind the fronts, commencing at the roll of the 
collar, and the bottom with silk galloon half an 
inch wide, and stitch a row of galloon a quarter 
of an inch wide, laid on flat, the width of the 
latter from the bottom and up the fronts. The 
yarment is braided above the galloon as shown 
in the illustration. In sewing in the sleeves, 
place the longest seam to the notch in the back 
of the armhole, always holding the sleeve toward 
you in sewing it in. ‘The perforations show 
where to baste the seams on the shoulder and 
under the arms, to roll the collar, to cut for the 
pockets, and to sew on the buttons and loops; 
and also the size and form of the under part of 
the sleeve. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulder and under the arms, 
and a quarter of an inch for all the other seams. 
If the sleeves are too long or short, take from 
or add to the top and bottom an equal amount, 
taking care to preserve the same shape. 
careful to put the pattern together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for me- 
dium-sized person, 4 yards. 

Quantity of material, 2 
lining, 31¢ yards. 

Satin for facing, 1 yard. 

Silk galloon, half an inch wide, 2°4 yards. 

Silk galloon, quarter of an inch wide, 2%4 yards. 

Braid, 50 yards. 

Smoxrine-Car.—This pattern is in two pieces 
—the edge and the crown. The whole of the 
pattern is given. The widest piece is for the 
crown. 
points each. Baste the outside on a stiff foun- 
dation, and sew on the crown wrong side out 
with a small piping cord to match the embroid- 
ery. Gather the straight edge of the crown 
closely, and sew on a flat silk button with the 
tassel. In cutting the goods, be careful not to 
have the seams come on the long points. Line 
the inside through with silk. Measure the head 
before cutting the material, and fit the pattern 
to it. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 
The notches show how the pattern should be 
joined together. 

Quantity of velvet for edge, 5 inches. 

Silk for crown, 6 inches, 

Silk for lining, quarter of a yard. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 


See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Lavy’s Hovse Dress. Skirt of 
light violet faille, trimmed with two graduated 
pleated flounces with headings of pleated ruches 
and narrow white lace. Polonaise of dark violet 
cashmere, trimmed with a flounce and ruche of 
faille like the skirt and white lace. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Cuitp FROM 5 To 7 
Years otp. Skirt of pleated blue poplin. 
Pleated muslin blouse-waist with long sleeves. 
Princesse over dress of corn-colored cashmere, 
with square neck and short sleeves, trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Pig. 3.—Lapy’s Vigitine Dress. 


inches wide, for 
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The edge and crown are cut with five : 





Skirt of | 


dark gray gros grain, trimmed. with a flounce 
edged with small square pleces of the material 
set on by one point, folds, and ruches. Cash- 
mere casaque and basque-waist. 
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HaArPER’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. 





(ae Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS wll much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 735. 

Ce Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Gentle- 
man’s Dressing-Gown and Smoking-Cap, illus- 
trated on the first page of the present Number, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by mail, on receipt of Tibenty-fiyg Cents 
and Chest Measure, For Complate List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Alfotrtisement on 
page 735. Dealers supplied on the usual discount. 

LE Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with a rich va- 
riety of patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Knitted and Crocheted 
Shawls, Capes, Mantelets, Fackets, Sacques, Fichus, 
Hoods, Petticoats, Cuffs, Gloves, Shoes, etc. ; Win- 
ter Street and House Dresses and Wrappings, 
etc., etc. 





FLIRTATION. 


HE question arises, Where does fiirta- 
tion end, and love begin? and how is 
one.to know the real thing apart from the 
semblance? Is flirtation the symptom and 
love the disease? and how is sweet sim- 
plicity to know and make the distinction? 
Beauty comes from school into society. She 
has heard about this affair called love; she 
has read novels and poems that hinged upon 
it. Then it must be a divine reality; it 
must be the exponent of a passion of the 
soul. She has read, and imagined as well, 
the way in which it expresses itself. By- 
and-by she meets the Fairy Prince at, some 
rout or summer resort; they exchange 
glances, they dance together, they walk on 
the beach or in the wood and sentimental- 
ize; he repeats poetry, emphasized by stolen 
looks, and perhaps a pressure of the unre- 
sisting hand; he wears her ring upon his 
little finger, begs her photograph, or sketch- 
es her profile for himself, and embroiders his 
small-talk with sunbeams of the most deli- 
cate flattery. The long summer evenings 
grow brief, leaning upon his arm beneath 
the unreproving stars ; they have so much to 
say to each other that they can never be too 
much alone; and yet, after all, they do not 
so much use words as speaking glances and 
hesitating caresses. Naturally Beauty reads 
a meaning in these things, slight in them- 
selves if isolated, but significant through 
frequent repetition—the wrong meaning, if 
you please; but how do these tones and 
words, “a thought too tender,” translate 
into the vernacular? Why this solicitude 
lest the night dews harm her? Is she more 
delicate than a flower? Why these linger- 
ing hand-clasps, this absorption in her so- 
ciety? If they mean any thing, it must be 
love; and she has perhaps never dreamed of 
that Dead Sea fruit called flirtation. One 
day the Fairy Prince makes a sentimental 
adieu, hopes to meet her again, kisses his 
hand from the door-way, and as the curtain 
falls the lights are shut off, and all is over. 
“What a flirtation you and the Fairy Prince 
have had!” cries Beauty’s friends, who are 
skilled in the tactics. 

“Then this was only a flirtation,” sighs 
Beauty; “I should never have suspected it; 
but at least it will be convenient for the fu- 
ture to understand the nature of a flirta- 
tion!” And the next prince who comes that 
way will find her able to play her part and 
out-Herod Herod. But can no one be fore- 
armed? Must every one shrivel in the fire 
in order to guess the nature of flame, in or- 
der to separate the dross from the precious 
metal? Yet suspicion is such a breach of 
courtesy ; and don’t both flirtation and in- 
tention wear the same general aspects, be- 
gin with the same blandishments, lead on 
through the same delightful labyrinths? 
Presently, to be sure, the path diverges; 
but who is wise enough to tell at the begin- 
ning Which brings up at a blind alley, which 





“shows like a broken stair that winds round 
a ruined palace, and never will lead any 
where,” or which pursues its way through 
flowers and sunshine to the hymeneal altar? 
What an outsider calls “just a little simple 
flirting in order to pass the time,” may be 
the first chasséz in the grand minuet, or it 
may be only a dress rehearsal, a little bal- 
ancing and bowing forward and back, ladies’ 
chain, and cast-off; but who can predict of 
any of these posturings whether they are 
folderol or feeling ? 

“But, on the whole,” I hear some one say, 
“flirtation is a pleasant pastime: if it were 
to go out of fashion, I’m afraid that society 
would lose much of its impetus: it sweetens 
commonplaces, and the silliest nothings be- 
come eloquence in its enchanted atmosphere. 
And though some should suffer in the game 
by reason of inexperience or sensitiveness, 
shall the many be sacrificed for the benefit 
of the few?” But is it not a sacrifice to be 
insincere? to say pretty things because they 
are pretty, not because they are true? to 
swear fealty with your eyes, and keep silent 
with your lips? Is it not a sacrifice of hon- 
esty of purpose, of single-heartedness ? “You 
might, at least,” cries Shallow, “allow a fel- 
low a little fun. I suppose he mustn’t look 
at a pretty face unless he’s ready to propose ; 
he mustn’t go home with a girl, to save her; 
and it would be a sin to ask her to sail. I 
say, what’s a fellow to do with his evenings 
and his odd moments ?” 

“Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
folks to do;” and Shallow might do worse 
than take the girls out on the river, provided 
he doesn’t persuade any one that he is in 
love when he is merely amusing himself; for 
love is as dangerous a plaything as fire: it is 
more inflammable than nitro-glycerine; and 
many a man has married the wrong woman, 
simply because a foolish flirtation has car- 
ried him beyond the point of honorable re- 
treat ; and many a woman has worn a life- 
long scar because a fascinating youth pre- 
ferred her for a brief season, and then forgot 
his preference. 

There are some idle beings, no doubt, who 
pass their leisure in a perpetual carnival of 
flirtation, “no sooner off with the old love 
than they are on with the new ;” who, havy- 
ing exhausted their acquaintances, turn their 
batteries upon total strangers met in travel- 
ing; people who flirt in the cars with Tom, 
Dick, and Harry—with the clerks over a 
counter—who flirt right and left, with gray- 
beards and school-boys, till silver hairs and 
crow’s-feet threaten the finale. One might 
imagine that the griefs that weave a crown 
of thorns for us each as the years go on 
might clothe love with such divinity that it 
would seem sacrilege to counterfeit the 
blessed reality; but so long as men and 
women are given in marriage society will, 
doubtless, be spiced with flirtation, and 
sweethearts will be left in doubt whether 
the tender assurances of their Corydons— 
read in an eye-beam, in the embrace of 
clasping fingers, in the silent selection that 
announces itself by a tone, a smile, a ges- 
ture—are the expressions of the heart’s as- 
piration, or the unhappy impulses of the 
moment. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Pall(mpsests. 
N Y DEAR EUSTACE,—The other day, 
after reading an interesting account 
of a palimpsest, I was taken by a friend to 
see some writing revealed by heat, and I 
walked afterward in the Park reflecting 
upon what I had read and seen. Perhaps 
you have forgotten that palimpsest is the 
name given to a manuscript upon which the 
original writing is covered by a later scrip- 
ture; while invisible writing is produced by 
some acid, and reveals itself only when ex- 
posed to great warmth. When I saw it I 
remembered vaguely that, as a boy, I used 
to work similar miracles with lemon juice. 
It requires extraordinaf¥ skill to dectphér 
the lower layer of writing upon the palimp- 
sest, but it is sometimes done; and a little 
friendly heat has often betrayed the secret 
which was committed to blank paper. But 
how many unread palimpsests there must 
be in the world! What treasures of wit 
and wisdom are piled quite unsuspected 
upon the dusty shelves of old libraries! 
Yes, and under the written treasures that 
we see, what more precious treasures are 
hidden! 

I raised my eyes, as I mused, and saw a 
palimpsest coming toward me. It was not 
of the usual form; indeed, it had the sem- 
blance of a man, and was, in fact, no other 
than Ignotus, who is one of the persons 
most familiar to every body in town. He 
saw me at the same moment, and accosted 
me in the most smiling manner; and was so 
glad to see me that I really felt ashamed of 
my apparent want of ardor in greeting him. 
As he spoke and smiled I could not help 
certain reflections, and I am very sorry if 
they were ungenerous. A habit of suspicion 











is not my fault, and I am notoriously easily 
deceived. But with my mind bent upon 
palimpsests and writing over other writing, 
I looked at his handsome coat and waist- 
coat, his clean linen and bright boots, and I 
wondered if under that well-starched bosom 
there might possibly be a ragged and un- 
clean under-shirt, and if the socks under 
those boots required perchance any ministry 
of the darning needle! And still further 
my reckless mind pushed on and asked 
whether the personal cleanliness corre- 
sponded with the clean clothes and the 
bright boots. 

For how often as boys and young men, 
and as travelers who hide no secrets from 
each other, have we not all learned that the 
outside wrapper of a man is of a costlier kind 
than the inside, and that a royal robe may 
be worn over a foul hair-cloth, or superb 
brocade over disease. Overwritten so fairly, 
I said to myself as I looked at Ignotus, what 
is written under? The outer and evident 
scripture is that of a pleasant, friendly, clean, 
and honest man. But the inner—what is 
that? If you ask me why I wondered, why 
I was not content to accept what I saw, I 
can not answer. I only know that a palimp- 
sest is always suspected by the expert’s eye, 
and that in many men there is something 
that challenges curiosity or suspicion, we 
know not why. Why did the philosopher 
gaze so steadfastly at the beautiful Lamia? 
Have philosophers no manners? I know 
not; but I know that philosopher had eyes 
that looked from his soul into hers. 

And still, as Ignotus strolled and chattered 
at my side, a palimpsest which yet I could 
suspect or even know, although I might not 
read, I forgot the first aspect—the possible 
discrepancy between the under and the out- 
er clothes—and began to perceive a still 
deeper and more subtile resemblance to the 
palimpsests in the Oriental libraries. Fora 
drinking song, or a love song, or a passionate 
romance, may be written over a philosoph- 
ical treatise—yes, and over a gospel. Even 
the exquisite story of Matthew might have 
been overwritten by the heresies that vexed 
the earlier church, and, on the other hand, a 
song of the Bacchantes by a martyr’s confes- 
sion. And so under the gay tone and ready 
smile of Ignotus I could feel rather than 
plainly comprehend a sneering cynicism, a 
cold distrust, until the air seemed bewitched, 
and I should not have been surprised to 
smell brimstone or to see a shadowy hoof in 
the place of one of those bright, dapper boots. 
When he spoke of certain men whom we all 
know and respect and love, there was a 
nameless insinuation of ill motives, a half- 
hinted doubt of honesty, a kind of contempt- 
uous incredulity of their purpose and purity, 
which made me feel as if the neat boot had 
suddenly split and exposed a ragged sock, 
or as if the handsome coat had parted and 
revealed unclean linen. Ignotus is a palimp- 
sest. His essential meanness and misanthro- 
py are covered with the characters of gayety 
and courtesy. The first and deep scripture 
of his sordid and suspicicus soul is overwrit- 
ten by an appearance of frankness and geni- 
ality. 

As he left me, and I walked on alone in 
the Park, I was like one of the old monks, 
who, strolling in the convent garden, reads 
a manuscript from the library, and think- 
ing to pore in the placid sunshine and the 
sweet amover a written hymn or a recorded 
prayer, finds to his horror that beneath the 
fair characters that salute his eye there is a 
darker, a doubtful and disgusting writing, 
which forces itself through the other, and 
fills his mind with base and lascivious im- 
ages. Then I understood the feeling of the 
philosopher of whom I spoke. Not the ra- 
diant beauty of the Lamia, nor the graceful 
motion, nor the gay wit, nor the brilliant 
gems and gorgeous robe, could conceal the 
loathsome serpent that lay coiled under all. 
Horrible palimpsest! It was a writing of 
human beauty; but the terrible eye saw 
steadily through all the familiar letters the 
fatal character of the snake. I was not de- 
ceived then, nor was it a mere whim of my 
preoccupied fancy that I saw a palimpsest in 
Ignotus, and that I could not help reading it. 

But while I was thinking of the infinite 
variety and the mystery of all our fellow- 
travelers, I heard my name called quietly 
just as I was stepping into one of the pretty 
boats to take a turn upon the lake, and I 
recognized Colin, whom I had not seen for 
many amonth. Iam not sure that you know 
him, but you may have heard his name. Like 
Browning’s Waring, he long ago gave all his 
old comrades the slip, and, like Milton’s 
shepherd, has hied to fresh fields and pas- 
tures new. One -by one his friends have 
turned away from him in wonder and sor- 
row. The things that once were dear to 
him, and precious to all the table round of 
his youthful peers, are now his jest and 
scorn. The high ideal, whose fading in the 
mind and heart is the dying out of the ce- 
lestial glory with which we come into the 
world, seems for him as if it had never been. 
Often and often, unable to join in the chorus 
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of censure, and equally unable to explain its 
occasion, have I wondered what mocking 
fate had seemingly touched with ice a heart 
so gemerous and warm, and chained to a 
scavenger’s cart a steed born for the chariot 
of the sun. 

He put out his hand, and I shook the 
hand of the old Colin whom I knew, and as 
I touched it I touched a thousand inspiring 
and tender associations. He smiled as 
freshly as ever, and chaffed, as you young 
men say, as gayly. He said that he should 
go with me upon the water; and there was 
no pause in the pleasant strain of his talk. 
As we glided out upon the pretty lake he 
joked and laughed, but seemed unwilling 
to pause lest I should ask some question, or 
say some word he did not care to hear. On 
he went ridiculing men and things, as if 
every thing were a jest, and character and 
life and death, honesty and purity and prin- 
ciple, were equally absurd. “The world 
owes us all a living,” he said, “and why 
should we let knaves shove us to the wall? 
We must take things as they are, and fight 
fire with fire. Those who call others rascals 
are themselves rascally; and believe me, 
Bachelor, the wives of saints are not so sure 
of their husbands’ sanctity. Good wine is 
made for those who can enjoy it, and I mean 
to have my quaff, and not let destiny be 
cheated, who did not mean me to be the un- 
der dog. ’Tis a jolly world, and men are 
fools who refuse to enjoy. I read my Hor- 
ace still, good Bachelor, and use for my 
own pleasure and my own profit the men 
whom I despise as much as you, but who 
are no more despicable than thgge who de- 
spise them! I open my oyster of the world: 
vive la bagatelle !” 

It was another palimpsest. One had left 
me in the Ramble, and another had joined 
me upon the lake. What has changed him 
so? has long been the question of Colin’s 
friends. Good friends, he is not changed. 
That earlier hymn of faith and courage and 
aspiration is overwritten with this super- 
ficial bacchanal chorus, that is all. This is 
only what appears, and the grave and 
friendly naturally turn painfully away. 
But beneath are the old lines, indelible, the 
lines of youth and the fresh soul of man. 
The later does not obliterate the earlier 
script, although it may wholly conceal it. 
The song with which the reeling circle rings 
is read from the roll upon which the matin 
prayer is still perfectly inscribed, although 
unsuspected. My dear Eustace, be slow in 
utter censure as in wrath. Look into your- 
self and see how complex, how inconsistent, 
you are—yes, we all are. If we could be 
read through and through, if every charac- 
ter that lurks under every letter that is leg- 
ible upon our surfaces were as plainly seen 
as those letters, with what a sorry set of 
palimpsests the great library of the world 
would seem to be stored! Ido not ask you 
to pretend to enjoy the ribald joke as you 
do the hymn of an inward melody, but re- 
flect only that beneath the joke the hymn is 
yet perfectly written. 

I said that as I parted with Ignotus I re- 
membered the old Greek philosopher who, 
under the human beauty, saw the deadly 
snake. Will you not be the American philos- 
opher who, under the seeming snake, per- 
ceives the human nature? My dear Eustace, 
if Circe saw the gluttons of Ulysses to be 
swine, did not Beauty see the Beast to be a 
prince royal? They were both palimpsests: 
but in one the baser strain was overwritten 
with the better; in the other, the better with 
the baser. It was not a mere conceit, it was 
an intelligible sympathy with life, that made 
Burns—a costly palimpsest !—wish that auld 
Nickie-ben might tak’ a thought and men’. 
Even he is not wholly bad. “The dear old 
devil not far off,” says Emerson. And sure- 
ly Milton’s Satan is the proudest and truest 
Satan of all: a noble nature fallen—the 
celestial scripture overwritten with hate 
and scorn. 

I have said nothing to-day of the invisi- 
ble writing, dear Eustace: my mind and heart 
have been full enough with the palimpsests. 
Another time, if you care for it, we can see 
whether the writing that only shows in the 
heat is a writing with which we are familiar. 
My memory goes back to the turn upon the 
lake with Colin, and peers curiously at that 
palimpsest. There are old men, you know, 
who, taken captive in their childhood, live 
all their life among alien races speaking 
another tongue. Their own country and 
language are as if they had never been. 
But when death touches the old sojourner 
in a strange land which has become his own, 
his fading eyes see freshly and perfect his 
long-forgotten native home, and his failing 
tongue whispers the language that he did 
not know he knew. The gospel was all 





there, Eustace; it was only overwritten. 
The boy Colin that I knew is overwritten 
with the man Colin thatIsee. But the boy 
is there unchanged, and as the light of a 
nearer heaven shines upon him, he will ap- 
Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 


pear. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GENTLEMEN'S STYLES. 
GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING-GOWNS. 


HE wardrobe of most gentlemen contains 
some kind of a coat éspecially for in-door 
wear, called promiscuously a breakfast or smok- 
ing jacket, library sack, or dressing-gown. This 
garment is a favorite holiday gift from a lady 
to a gentleman, and its value is enhanced when 
it is the work of the donor’s hands; hence we 
give a cut paper pattern of it to assist our 
readers in their preparations for the approach- 
ing gift season. Our design is the best model 
for all such garments—viz., a simple sack 
with a seam in the middle of the back. Those 
who prefer very jaunty short jackets must have 
them slightly shorter than that in our illus- 
tration, while regular dressing-gowns, or those 
for invalids, are a quarter of a yard longer, and 
worn with a cord and tassel. Thick English 
velveteen, either black, brown, or very dark 
green, is the fashionable fabric for smoking and 
billiard jackets. It costs $2 50 a yard, and 
four yards are required. Black velveteen sacks 
have the collar and cuffs of blue or scarlet silk, 
quilted in small diamonds, while a cord of the 
same color edges the garment and trims the pock- 
ets; for brown and green velveteen the facings 
are silk of the same shade. Tailors line the en- 
tire coat with farmer’s satin or thin twilled silk, 
but all-wool delaine or opera flannel of the color 
of the silk facing is preferred by many. A thin 
sheet of wadding is placed about the shoulders, 
back and front. Velveteen in cashmere colors 
is shown for these jackets ; also light qualities of 
ladies’ cloth or light cassimere, either solid color 
or in small, broken plaids, of dark brown or gray 
shades. For regular dressing-gowns are figured 
cashmeres, empress cloths, and solid-colored me- 
rinoes of quiet, sober colors that need the relief 
of gay facings. The last cost $1 or $1 25 a 
yard. Some tartan gowns are made of heavy all- 
wool plaid, especially the dark blue and green 
Forty-second plaid, with bright scarlet facings 
and cord and tassel. Handsome brocaded silk 
gowns of India colors in cashmere designs cost 
from $40 to $75; velveteen jackets, made by a 
tailor, from $40 to $55; and dark plaid cassi- 
mere jackets, with collar and cuffs of scarlet or 
blue honey-comb cloth, are from $22 50 to $25. 


BUSINESS SUITS. 


Heavy, rough-looking fabrics and striped cas- 
simeres are chosen for business suits, smooth 
cloths being reserved for more dressy occasions. 
Black and white together, or else stripes, are 
used. The stripe is merely a pencil line, or else 
of too faint a color to be conspicuous, The en- 
tire suit, coat, vest, and pantaloons, is made 
from the same piece. The coat is a short dou- 
ble-breasted pea-jacket, with square fronts; or, if 
this is considered too jaunty, a double-breasted 
Newmarket coat, with fronts well cut away and 
pockets with flaps. The vest may be either 


double-breasted, fastened by three buttons, or | 


else single-breasted, buttoning very high, and 
without a collar. The pantaloons are easy-fit- 
ting, larger than those lately worn, and with 
considerable spring at the ankle. Such a suit, 
made to order of fine goods, costs $80 ; of Scotch 
goods, $70 or $75. 

The overcoat worn with business suits is a 
medium long sack of heavy ‘‘ Elysian,” or else 
fur beaver. A new cloth for these coats is a 
velvet beaver with diagonal twill. Black or 
blue overcoats are most worn. Olives, blue 
mixtures, and various dark shades are provided 
for gay young men. The velvet collar and cuffs 
are of the same shade as the cloth. 


SEMI-DRESS SUITS. 

e semi-dress suit is worn when making 
clog church, concerts, matinées, and at any 
privade entertainment, such as quiet weddings, 
dinners, and day receptions, where full dress is 
not de rigueur. The coat is black or blue broad- 
cloth, double-breasted, and rather longer in the 
skirt than that worn last season. A vest of the 


same material as the coat is furnished with such . 


suits, but a white vest is often worn instead. 
The pale lavender pantaloons are of thick cloth. 
This is the English suit about which correspond- 
ents so often inquire. The overcoat is an En- 
glish surtout of plain dark beaver or Melton. 
Fashionably made overcoats, either fine fur bea- 
ver sacks, or the plain beaver surtouts, cost 
from $75 to $95. 


FULL-DRESS SUITS. 


For balls, large weddings, gay receptions, 
dinner-parties, and the opera, full-dress suits 
are required. These are usually of black broad- 
eloth throughout, though white corded silk vests 
are adopted by many. There is no change in 
the shape of the swallow-tailed dress-coat. The 
vest is single-breasted, with rolling collar, very 
low cut, to display much of the shirt front. 
Pantaloons are quite close-fitting. The white 
neck-tie, almost invariably worn now for full- 
dress, is lawn or silk, folded about an inch wide, 
with daintily embroidered ends. It is passed 
around the neck and tied in a small bow. ‘The 
collar is the English standing shape, almost 
meeting in front; with the tips of the points 
slightly turned over, as if done by accident, in- 
stead of being pressed down flatly. Very light 
drab or pale brown sacks are the full-dress 
overcoats. ‘They are of fine thick cloth, with 
broad velvet collar and facing, and are lined 
throughout with twilled silk. They cost from 
$65 to $75. Gloves for the opera and full-dress 
concerts are palest lavender kid; white gloves 
are reserved for weddings, dancing parties, and 
other private entertainments. 


HATS, 


The silk hat, worn alike for semi-dress, prom- 
enading, and with business.suits, is slightly low- 





er, the height of the crown being six and an 
eighth inches. This crown is bell-shaped all 
around, hatters say, and the narrow brim, but 
two inches wide, is turned over very heavily on 
the sides, but is not much rolled. Price $9. 
The newest hat for business and-general wear is 
the Grand Duke, of soft felt, with high square 
crown and narrow brim: price $5. This is tak- 
ing the place of the Alpine, with sunken crown, 
which has become common. §Stiff-crowned Der- 
bys, with narrow brim, are worn. The 
most stylish opera-hat is the English crush hat, 
of ribbed silk, shaped like a tall silk beaver, and 

i with springs inside to make it crush 
flatly, that it may be carried under the arm in 
an ra-box or drawing-room: price $9 to 
$12 for hats of domestic manufacture. In lieu 
of these many gentlemen use soft hats or caps 
of light cloth, with the brims stiffened only by 
cords, so that they may be folded and thrust in 
the pocket. The fashionable fur caps will be 
seal-skin turbans, and black Persian lamb caps 
of various shapes. 

Rolling collars of fur seal and of fine otter, 
fur seal vests, and dog-skin gloves with fur wrist- 
lets, are midwinter comforts displayed for gen- 
tlemen by the hatters and furriers. 


JEWELRY. 


Cameo jewelry, especially the sardonyx, with 
the carved figure showing a white layer of the 
stone, is in favor for gentlemen. The pins worn 
in the scarf are large oval medallions. Scarf 
rings have similar medallions of cameo. Studs 
are large buttons, rich and massive, but plain, 
with spiral fastenings. Sleeve-buttons are large 
and square. The new green-tinted gold is being 
worn by gentlemen. 

In jet jewelry there are many new. patterns, 
both for ladies and gentlemen. The real Whitby 
jet should always be selected, as it is much light- 
er and more comfortable to wear than any other 
kind. This is especially true as regards ladies’ 
ear-rings. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
gentlemen’s fashions, to Messrs. W. R. Bowne; 
Brooks Brotuers; Daniet D. Youmans; 
and Union Apams; and for jewelry to HowarpD 
& Co. 











PERSONAL. 

Mr. SYLVESTER Mowry, who died a few days 
since in London, was a graduate of the Military 
Academy at West Point, and served for some 
time in the army. He was one of the first to 
discover and make known to the public the au- 
riferous wealth of Arizona, and was a frequent 
contributor to the press on subjects connected 
with the mineral resources of that region. A 
very interesting work of his—“ Arizona and So- 
nora’’—was published by HarRPER & BROTHERS. 
He was a man of great persistence, of indomita- 
ble personal courage, generous to a fault, and 
was held in high esteem by the adventurous 

eople of the Territory to which he was so great- 

y attached. 

—It is only a few weeks since that in this col- 
umn honorable mention was made of Mr. THEODO- 
RIC B. Pryor, a son of General RoGEr A. Pryor. 
It is now a melancholy duty to announce his 
sudden decease by drowning. It was only a year 
ago that young Mr. Pryor graduated at Prince- 
ton with higher honors than had ever before 
been won in that institution by the most dis- 
tinguished of its alumni. After that he went to 
Cambridge, in England, where he won a high 
prize in mathematics. He was a very gifted and 
in every respect most admirable young gentle- 
man, who gave promise of a brilliant future, and 
whose early and unexpected decease is far more 
than a mere domestic calamity. 

—Colonel Lewis W. WASHINGTON, recently de- 
ceased, possessed a valuable collection of relics 
of WASHINGTON, among which was an elegant 
sword from FREDERICK the Great, with the in- 
scription, ‘‘ From the oldest general in the world 
to the greatest.” 

—Mr. Joun R. THompson, the poet, for many 
years editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
and at present on the editorial staff of the New 
York u , is the New York correspond- 
ent of the London Standard. His letters to that 

ournal are among the very best sent from New 

ork to London. 

—One seldom reads among religious notices a 
‘personal’ like this: ‘‘The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Kintore preached in St. Peter’s 
Free Church, Dundee, on Sunday, from the text, 
‘A time to get, a time to lose, a time to keep, 
and a time to cast away.’” 

—Sir Jutius BenepicT, who was one of the 
JENNY Lind troupe in this country, has recent- 
ly had conferred upon him, by the King of Port- 
ugal, the “Order of Christ.’”? The Portuguese 
monarch is given to music, and plays the violon- 
cello with royal vigor and skill. In the choicest 
morceaux Of PETRELLI, and in ‘‘Old Rosin the 
Bow,”’ he is equally felicitous. 

—Notwithstanding the ‘short, sharp, deci- 
sive” way in which Judge M‘Kean is dealing 
with the polygamous people in his district, 
BricHaM Youn still maintains a steadfast faith 
in the imm-Utah-bility of Mormonism. 

—Western humor was as lively as ever, even 
amidst the ruins of Chicago. Colonel Woop 
has erected a rough board on the spot where 
his museum stood, on which is inscribed: 

“© Col. Wood’s Museum. Standing-room only. R. 
Marsh, Treasurer.’’ During the height of the fire 
Mrs. JOE JEFFERSON presented her husband with 
a child, and they areall right. Mrs. LANDER was 
at the Sherman House, and enacted the new role 
of portress by dragging away with her own hands 
her own trunk. Just beyond the Museum, and 
opposite the ruins of the Court-house, stood 
Bryan’s Fidelity Safe Depository. The building 
was destroyed and the walls leveled; but within 
the ruins the vaults and their contents were 
found intact. The fact is announced on a small 
board, with rude lettering, as follows: ‘‘ Fidelity 
Safe Depository—all safe. Call and receive your 
money and deposits in perfect order.” On a ruin 
in Madison Street is a sign reading, ‘‘ Owing to 
circumstances over which we had no control, we have 
removed.”” 

—Fifty thousand dollars and expenses is the 
tempting offer made to Miss KELLoa@ to go to 
California and sing for twenty-eight nights. 











When Artemus Ward received from a theatric- 
al speculator in San Francisco a telegram ask- 
ing, ‘‘ What will you take for fifty nights ?”’ the 
laughing philosopher telegraphed back, ‘‘ Bran- 
dy and water.” 

—General SHERMAN is going to Europe to see 
how military folk do it. He proposes to peer - 
into the armies of various countries, and see if 
he can find out any thing that will add to the 
efficiency of the mighty warriors of our own 
sanguinary establishment. 

—Mrs. Lioyp, daughter-in-law of the Bristol 
County Court judge, has received $50,000 com- 
pensation from the Greek government for the 
—s of her husband by the brigands at Mara- 

on. 

—Colonel WHEELER, who succeeds Professor 
MAHAN as Professor of Engineering at West 
Point, is a young man who has seen much serv- 
ice, and stands among the foremost men of his 
corps. He is said to be a natural engineer; born 
with faculties which made it impossible that he 
should follow any other profession—unitin; 
both scientific ability and learning with a gift of 
explaining what he knows to others that is pro- 
nounced to be unsurpassed. 

—EpMonpD Axovt receives the largest salary 
at present paid to any French journalist-¢viz., 
eight thousand dollars a year. EMILE DE GI- 
RARDIN receives five thousand dollars a year for 
writing daily one column of editorial matter in 
the Liberte. 

—Corta, of Stuttgart, has published a com- 
plete German translation of Sprnoza’s works, 
which is preceded by a very full life and crit- 
ical estimate of that great retrospective thinker, 
from the pen of B. AUERBACH. 

—Elongated Joun WENTWORTH, of Chicago, 
was stopping at the Sherman House when the 
fire occurred. He put some things in carpet- 
bag and fled. He lost much building on La- 
salle Street, but has a couple of millions or so 
left on which to rough it. 

—The Rev. W1t11aM BELL Warts Hows, re- 
cently consecrated Assistant Bishop of South 
Carolina, was classically known, when in col- 
lege, as Gulielmus Tintinnabulus Candidus Quo- 
modo—a pleasing name. } 

—Lord Lytton, whose “King Arthur”’ has been 
recently republished by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
is a tall, florid man, with a slight stoop in his 
back, and long grayish beard. He is an inces- 
sant smoker, indulging in the luxury of a Turk- 
ish pipe even when engaged in writing. 

—It is quite probable that Mr. SoTHERN and 
Mr. JEFFERSON will soon appear together in 
New York at a dramatic performance to be given 
for the benefit of the Chicago sufferers. To 
the gentleman who suggested it Mr. SorHERN 
promptly oe the delight he would have 
in joining his old friend in so good a work. 
Mr. SotHern’s farewell performance in London 
at the Haymarket Theatre is spoken of in the 
London journals as being one of the most nota- 
ble things of its kind ever witnessed in that me- 
tropolis—from one to five guineas being paid for 
seats, and every foot of standing-room being oc- 
cupied, and the audience, including not merely 
rank and fashion, but the brightest intellectual 
men and women of the metropolis. 

—Mr. WiLL1AM Howarp RvssELL has begun 
in the Army and Navy Gazette the publication 
of his personal diary of the late war between 
France and Prussia. 

—Fire does try people. Perhaps the princi- 
pal sufferer, as he was the most indomitable 
builder, in Chicago, was PotTteR Patmer. He 
went there many years ago, and, by the favor of 
A. T. Stewart, became the leading dry-goods 
merchant. During the war his gains were enor- 
mous, and he retired from active business at the 
close of it, ray his two salesmen, FigLp and 
Leiter, and his brother in his stead. He is a 
tall man, with reddish cropped whiskers and 
brown hair, weighing about 165 pounds, with a 
keen, shrewdish business face. Not long ago he 
married Miss Honore, whose father was also a 
celebrated decorator of the city. She had been 
called the most lovely girl in the West, and was 
probably some twenty years his junior. 

—That good Chinaman, Ah Sin, of San Fran- 
cisco, without suggestion from any one, sent to 
the Chicago sufferers his check for $1000. Yet 
the wicked Christians of San Francisco are gen- 
erally pestering the heathen Chinee, and trying 
to get him out of the country. 

—One of the chattiest and most entertaining 
of those who write letters from New York to 
the provincial press is ‘“‘ Burleigh.’’ In his lat- 
est screed to the Boston Journal he tells how 
the higher order of gentlemen and lady Chris- 
tians of New York do not attend the fashionable 
places of worship. Saith he: “A run round 
among the churches of a pleasant Sunday after- 
noon, where the music is superb, and the repute 
of the preacher national, would astonish a stran- 
ger. One or two men secure a good afternoon 
audience. Dr. Jonn HALL has a large attend- 
ance. If it was known that Dr. ORMISTON was 
to preach, his house would be full after dinner. 
But nearly every other church in New York will 
be found nearly empty. The elegant chapel of 
Trinity Church, with full choral service, will be 
open to about fifty people. The marble and 
brown-stone Collegiate churches will havea hun- 
dred each. In Dr. ADAms’s church, where a pew 
can not be had at any price, where the morning 
congregation is full twelve hundred, three hun- 
dred would be a large assembly. I looked in 
last Sunday at the new and very elegant Baptist 
church just thrown open on Park Avenue, with 
a large morning audience. Even the newness 
of the place and its attractions could secure but 
a small company to occupy the centre aisle. 
The gaping galleries, with seats for four hun- 
dred, contained twenty persons. Bishop SouTH- 
GATE is a very popular preacher. He hasa fash- 
ionable congregation in a fashionable locality. 
The finest artists conduct his music. Ata con- 
cert such performances would be cheap at fifty 
cents a ticket. Yet his afternoon congregation 
does not number a hundred, though every seat 
is free. Dr. Prentice, of the Church of the 
Covenant, is ranked as one of the best eae 
of the city. No Presbyterian church in the 
State has so elegant a property. It is worth 
not less than a quarter of a million. His audi- 
ence in the morning is large, rich, and fashion- 
able. In the afternoon it is so sparse that it 
seems like — pate conduct service before 
such ahandful. St. Thomas’s Church, the most 
ar pam Episcopal church in New York, 

ith music, under the lead of WARREN, that is 
unsurpassed, has an afternoon audience that 





must mortify the eloquent rector. These are 
specimens of the churches of our city.” 
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LADY’S VISITING TOILETTE.—{See Pace 725.] 


LADIES’ EVENING TOILETTES.—[Sze Pace 725.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
saste : The bias folds of the over-skirt extend up so as 
Lady’ 8 Visiting Toilette. ‘| to pass over the shoulder.. Sash with a bow on 
- See illustration on page 724. each ‘side. 
Tus sumptuous ‘toilette is composed of a pec 

deni teained ckizt of rich black sabre trimmed Ladies’ Street and House Dresses. 
round the ‘bottom and up the front with two Fig. 1.—Biack Gros Grain. Dress AND 
rows of deep violet silk, set on in straight bands | Basque. Demi-trained skirt without trimming. 
with Gothic points at intervals of half a yard. | Deep basque, slashed in the back and at the 
A black velvet basque, with hanging and close | sides, and trimmed with wide and narrow black 
sleeves, trimmed with violet silk to match the | guipure lace, a gros grain ruffle pleated through 
skirt, completes the costume. ‘The distinguish- | the middle, and a passementerie border. The 
ing feature of the basque is the antique pleated | seam made by sewing on the ruche is covered 
standing collar of black velvet, edged with violet | by a gros grain fold. 
ribbon, which encircles the back of the neck, Fig. 2.—Dark Brown Gros Grain Dress, 
and under whicli is worn a jabot collar of fine | trimmed on the bottom with a wide side-pleated 
lace, confined in front with an amethyst brooch. | flounce. Loose sacque with mantle of brown 
Black velvet bonnet, with violet silk ribbon and | beaver, trimmed with fringe of the same color 
aigrette of black ostrich plumes. and a passementerie border. Brown velvet bon- 
gloves. net, with black lace and brown feathers. 
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THE SPHINX masonry, and some defects of shape are supplied 
in like manner. 
UTILATED, defaced by the lances and 
arrows of Arabs, whose religion teaches 
them to abhor all images of men or animals— 
mocked at by vulgar sight-seers and flippant 
travel-makers, some of whose own statements 
are rather: less worthy of credence, or, at any 
rate, of study, than the very fables they deride 
—the Sphinx still reposes in the desert a majesty 
and a mystery. 

The Egyptian Sphinx is the figure of an un- 
winged lion, the upper part of the head and body 
being human; it -was frequently used to form 
avenues'to temples and other sacred buildings. 

The Greek Sphinx differs from the Egyptian 
in being winged, though retaining the lion’s 
paws, and is frequently varied, both in form and 
attitude, according to the fancy of the sculptor 





There are steps leading up 
its front to a sanctuary and tablets; but these 
are partially covered by the sand, which, as often 
as it is removed, is swept back by the wind, and 
speedily fills up the hollow. ‘The head was for- 
merly the only portion uncovered; but through 
the exertions and at the expense of some Euro- 
pean gentlemen, much of the accumulation was 
cieared away. It is placed in the necropolis 
of Memphis, and is one of the most wonderful 
of all the strange monuments there. The near- 
est part of the desert was usually chosen as a 
burying-ground by the inhabitants and monarchs 
of Egyptian cities, and hence the situation of 
the Pyramids, or tombs of the kings. 

Memphis, the city to which the necropolis ap- 
pertained, was founded by the kings of Thebes, 
and soon eclipsed even the latter city with its 





Straw-colored 
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LADIES’ STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


ig. 3. —Gray Merino Warxkrine Suit. The 


Ladies’ Evening Toilettes. 


or poet. 
See illustrations on page 724. 


Fig. 1.—White muslin trained skirt, trimmed 
with a flounce of white lace, set on plain, and 
surmounted by a white muslin ruche hemmed 
on each side and pleated through the middle. 
Over-skirt of white muslin, trimmed in the same 
manner, and draped at each side under a spray 
of pomegranate blossoms. Low waist, with ‘a 
bertha forming basques, composed: of puffings 
of white muslin and white lace. Pomegranate 
blossoms are worn at the waist and in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Trained skirt of very light lilac silk 
gauze, trimmed with a pleated flounce surmount- 
ed by two bias folds. Over-skirt open in front, 
bo trimmed with three bias folds and a black 


skirt and the over-skirt, which is long in the 
back, are trimmed with ruffles and folds of the 
material, as shown by the illustration. The 
basque-waist, which is furnished with revers, is 
trimmed in a similar manner. 


Bonnet of gray 
velvet. 


~ Fig. 4.—Dress or Viotet SILK WITH A 
WIDE SIDE-PLEATED Fiounce. Black gros 
grain basque, trimmed with wide black guipure 
lace and grelot fringe, and entirely covered with 
braiding of black silk round cord. 

Fig. 5.—Watvkine Suit or GARNET Poppin. 
The skirt is edged on the bottom with a side- 
pleated flounce headed by an upright ruffle and 
a row of narrow lace. The seam made by sew- 





e flounce. - Deep ‘basque, trimmed like the 


over-skirt. Low: waist, with basque in front. | paletot are trimmed with a fold, lace, and ruffle. 


ing on the ruffle and lace, as well as the flounce, 
is covered by a wide fold. The over-skirt and 


added, or the tail of a serpent. 


this mysterious monster bear out the supposition, 
though some authors treat of it as the Andro- 


sphinx, or man-headed Sphinx, and speak of it 
in the masculine gender. Herodotus says that 
the Egyptians had also their Androsphinges, 


half lion, half man. The most remarkable rep- 
resentation of the Egyptian Sphinx is that of 
Ghizeh, or El Geezeh, which stands to the east 
of, and is slightly smaller than the second Pyr- 
amid;. and some say 125, some 188 feet in 








length. It is hewn out of a natural.eminence 
of solid rock; the legs, however, are added in 


Sometimes the face only is human, 
sometimes the upper part of the body also; oc- | t 
casionally the lion’s claws are replaced by those 
of a vulture, and the wings of an eagle are 


The Sphinx is almost invariably represented 
as a woman, and most of the legends respecting 


| hundred gates in splendor; but it declined after 
he founding of Alexandria, whither a large por- 
tion of its population migrated. Its remains 
stand on the western bank of the Nile, about 
ten miles from Cairo. The Sphinx had been 
sent into the neighborhood of Thebes by Juno, 
who wished to punish the family of Cadmus (its 
rulers). It proposed enigmas, and devoured the 
inhabitants if unable to explain them. In the 
midst of their consternation the Thebans were 
| told by the oracle that the Sphinx would destroy 
| herself as soon as one of the enigmas which she 
proposed was explained. In this enigma she 
asked what animal walked on four legs in the 
morning, on two at noon, and three in the even- 
| ing. Creon, King of Thebes, promised his crown 
| and his sister Jocasta in marriage to any one 
| who could deliver his country from the monster 
| by solving the enigma. 





It was explained by 
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(Edi who replied that man walked on his 
iciitantint-aelenheeeng ix ten saavsing of 
life, at the noon of life walked erect, and in the 
evening of his days supported his limbs with a 
stick. ‘The Sphinx no sooner heard this reply 
than she dashed her head against a rock, an 
immediately expired. ; 





THE LIFE-LEDGER. 


Ovr sufferings we reckon o’er 
With skill minute and formal ; 
The cheerful ease that fills the score 
We treat as merely normal. 
Our list of ills, how full, how great! 
We mourn our lot should fall so. 
I wonder do we calculate 
Our happinesses also ? 


Were it not best to keep account 
Of all days, if of any? 

Perhaps the dark ones might amount 
To not so very many. 

Men’s looks are nigh as often gay 
As sad, or even solemn: 

Behdld, my entry for to-day 
Is in the ‘‘ happy” column. 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tax Avtuor or “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN,” 





CHAPTER XV. 


Aone, in a foreign land, with only a child 
for company and a servant for protection—this, in 
the strange vicissitudes of Hannah’s life, was her 
position now, Accidentally, rather than inten- 
tionally, for Lady Dunsmore had taken all care 
of her, and meant her to be met at Paris by Ma- 
dame Arthenay, the lady to whom she sent her, 
and who, with herself, was the accomplice of 
Hannah’s running away. 

For she had literally ‘‘run away’—by not 
only the concurrence, but the compulsion of her 
faithful friend, who saw that the strain was grow- 
ing too hard to bear. Living within reach of 
Bernard's visits, which were half a joy and half 
a dread, exposed to the continual gossip of East- 
erham—since, though the Moat House had en- 
tirely ‘‘cut” her, some of the other houses did 
not, but continued by letter a patronizing kind- 
ness most irritating—above all, suffering a pain- 
ful inner warfare as to how far she was right in 
allowing Bernard to-come and see her, since ev- 
ery time he came the cruel life of suspense he 
\ed seemed more and more to be making him— 
not merely wretched, but something worse; all 
these trials, in course of time, did their work 
upon even the strong heart and healthy frame of 
Hannah Thelluson. 

**You are breaking down,” said the countess, 
when one day toward the summer’s end she came 
to take her young folks home. ‘‘ This can not last. 
You must do as I once suggested—go quite away.” 

**T can not!” said Hannah, faintly smiling. 
‘*He would not let me.” For she felt herself 
gradually succumbing to Bernard’s impetuous 
will, and to the strength of a passion unto which 
impediments seemed to have given a force and 
persistency that had changed his whole character. 

**Not let you go away? The tyrant! Men 
are all tyrants, you know. Very well. Then 
you must run away.” 

‘*He will follow me—as he once said he should 
—wherever I went,” 

““Indeed! Quite right of him. Still, as I ob- 
ject to tyranny, and as you will just now be much 
better without him than with him, I mean to help 
you to run away.” 

** But—the child !—he will miss her so. And 
I must have the child with me!” 

**Of course. But do you think when a man 
is desperately in love he troubles himself much 
about a child? Hannah—my dear old goose! 
you will be a goose to the end of your days. Go 
and cackle over your little gosling, and leave me 
to manage every thing for you.” 

Hannah obeyed, for she had come to that pass 
when her energies, and even her volition, seemed 
to have left her. She submitted tacitly to the 
countess’s plan, which was to send her quite out 
of England—to a distant French town, Avranches, 
not easily reached, being beyond the limits of rail- 
ways—where resided a dear old friend of Lady 
Dunsmore’s, of whom she had often talked to 
Hannah—one Madame Arthenay. 

“*She will be the best protection you could 
have, for she herself married her sister's hus- 
band, as is constantly done in France; so no 
need of concealment, my dear. X shall just tell 
her every thing. And you need not mind even 
if Mr, Rivers does swoop down upon you some 
day—after his fashion. But he can’t—Avranches 
is too far off. Nor will I let him, if I can help 
it. Ishall tell him he must leave you in peace, 
to regain your strength and quiet your nerves. 
Good-by now, and God bless you!” 

The good countess, as she made this hurried 
farewell on board the French steamboat, left 
them. Almost before Hannah knew where she 
was, or what she had consented to, she found 
herself alone with Rosie and Grace. Lady Duns- 
more did not say what deeper reason she had for 
thus effecting a temporary separation, sudden and 
complete, between the lovers, even though it in- 
volved what she called the “kidnapping” of lit- 
tle Rosie. Knowing the world, and the men 
therein, a good deal better than her friend did, 
she foreboded for Hannah a blow heavier than 
any yet. ‘That hapless elder brother, the present 
Sir Austin, was said to be in a dying state; and 
for Sir Bernard Rivers of the Moat House, the 
last representative of so long a line, to contract 
an illegal marriage, in which his wife would be 
shut out of society, and his children held by law 








as illegitimate, was a sacrifice at which the most 
passionate lover might well hesitate. While, under 
these, or any circumstances, for him to doom him- 
self for life to celibacy, was scarcely to be 

Lady Dunsmore had come to know Mr. Rivers 
pretty well by this time. She liked him extreme- 
ly—as most women did—but her liking did not 
blind her to a conviction, founded on a certain 
Scotch proverb: ‘‘As the auld cock craws, the 
young cock learns”—that, when he was put to 
the crucial test, the world and his own family 
might be too strong for Sir Bernard. There- 
fore, on all accounts, she was glad at this time 
to get Hannah out of the way. But her plans, 
too hastily formed, somehow miscarried; for at 
Paris her two friends contrived to miss one an- 
other. When Miss Thelluson reached Avranches, 
it was to find Madame Arthenay away, and her- 
self quite alone in that far-away place, with only 
Grace and the child. 

At first this loneliness was almost pleasant. 
Ever since crossing the Channel she had felt 
lulled into a kind of stupor: the strange peace 
of those who have cut the cable between them- 
selves and home, left all their burdens bebind, 
and drifted away into what seems like ‘‘ another 
and a better world.” During her few days of 
traveling she had been conscious only of a sun- 
shiny sky and smiling earth, of people moving 
about her with lively tongues and cheerful faces. 
Every thing was entirely new, for she had never 
been abroad before ; and whether the land was 
France or Paradise did not much matter. She 
had her child beside her, and that was enough. 

She had Grace too. Many a servant is in 
trouble almost better than a friend, because a 
servant is silent—Grace was, even to a fault. 
Trouble had hardened her sorely. Even when, 
a few months before, the last blow had fallen, 
the last tie was broken between her and Jem 
Dixon—for their child had died—poor Grace 
had said only, ‘‘It is best. My boy might have 
grown up to blame his mother for his existence.” 
Words which, when Hannah heard, made her 
shiver in her inmost soul. 

That the girl knew perfectly well her mistress’s 
position with respect to Mr. Rivers, was evident. 
When he came, the nurse abstained from intrud- 
ing upon them, and kept other intruders away, 
in a manner which, though not obnoxiously 
shown, occasionally touched, sometimes vexed, 
but always humiliated, Hannah. Still, in her sad 
circumstances, she was glad to have the protec- 
tion of even this dumb watch-dog of a faithful 
servant, 

Grace seemed greatly relieved when the sea 
rolled between them and England. ‘‘It would 
take a good bit of time and trouble for any body 
to come after us here,” said she, as they climbed 
the steep hill on the top of which sits the lovely 
tower of Avranches, and looked back on the long 
line of straight road, miles upon miles, visible 
through the green, woody country, which they 
had traversed in driving from Granville. ‘It 
feels quite at the world’s end; and, unless folk 
knew where we were, they might as well seek 
after a needle in a hay-rick. A good job too!” 
muttered she, with a glance at the worn face of 
her dear mistress, who faintly smiled. 

“*Nobody does know our whereabouts exact- 
ly, Grace. We have certainly done what I often 
in my youth used to long to do—run away, and 
left no address.” 

‘I’m glad of it, ma’am. Then you'll have a 
good long rest.” 

She had, but in an unexpected way. They 
found Madame Arthenay absent, and her little 
house shut up. 

‘* We must take refuge in the hotel,” said Han- 
nah, with a weary look. ‘‘ It seems a pleasant 
place to lie down and rest in.” 

It was; and for a few hours she lingered 
about with Rosie in the inn garden—a green, 
shady, shut-in nook, with only a stray tourist or 
two sitting reading on its benches; full of long, 
low espaliers, heavy with Normandy pears, 
There were masses of brilliant autumn flowers, 
French and African marigolds, zinnias, and so 
on—treasures that the child kept innocently beg- 
ging for, with a precocious enjoyment of the jin- 
gle of rhyme. ‘‘Give me pretty posie, to stick 
in Rosie ‘ittle bosie!” Hannah roused herself 
once or twice, to answer her little girl, and ex- 
plain that the flowers were not hers to gather, 
and that Rosie must be content with a stray 
daisy or two, for she never exacted blind obedi- 
ence where she could find a reason intelligible to 
the little wakening soul. But when, after a tear 
or two, Rosie submitted to fate, and entreated 
Tannie to ‘‘come with Rosie find daisies—lots 
of daisies!” Aunt Hannah also succumbed. 

**'Tannie can’t come; she must go to her bed, 
my darling. Poor Tannie is so tired.” 

And for the first time in her life she went to 
bed before the child, laying her head down on 
the pillow with a feeling as if it would be a com- 
fort never to lift it up any more. 

After these ensued days—three or four—of 
which she never liked to speak much afterward. 
She lay in a nervous fever, utterly helpless; and 
when, had it not been for the few words of 
French which Grace was able to recall—the 
Misses Melville having amused themselves once 
with teaching her—and the quickness, intelli- 
gence, and tender-heartedness of the inn-serv- 
ants—good, simple Frenchwomen, with the true 
womanly nature which is the same all the world 
over—things would have gone hard with Han- 
nah Thelluson. 

More than once, vague and wandering as her 
thoughts were, she bitterly repented having ‘‘ run 
away ;” thereby snatching Rosie from her nat- 
ural protector, and carrying her off into these 
strange lands, whence, perhaps, she might never 
be able to bring her back, but herself lie down to 
rise up no more. But by-and-by even this vain 
remorse vanished, and she was conscious of 
thinking about nothing beyond the roses on the 
chiniz bed-curtains and the pattern of the paper- 





hangings—birds of paradise, with their sweeping 
tails; the angle which the opposite house made 
against the sky, the curious shape of its tiling, 
and the name of the boutiquier inscribed thereon, 
the first few letters of which were cut off by her 
window-ledge. So childish had her mind grown, 
so calmly receptive of all that happened, how- 
ever extraordinary, that when one day a kind- 
looking, elderly lady came into her room, and 
began talking in broken English to Grace and 
the child, and to herself in the sweetest French 
she ever heard, Hannah accepted the fact at once, 
and took scarcely more than half a day to get 
quite accustomed to Madame Arthenay. 

She was one of those women of whom France 
may boast so many, as unlike our English notion 
of a Frenchwoman as the caricatures of John 
Bull who strut about on the French stage are 
like a real Briton. Feminine, domestic—though, 
after having brought up two families, her sister's 
and her own, she now lived solitary in her pretty 
little nest of a house ; a strict, almost stern Prot- 
estant; pure alike in act, and thoughts, and 
words—you would hardly have believed she was 
born in the same land or came of the same race 
as the women who figure in modern French nov- 
els, or who are met only too often in modern Pa- 
risian society. As Grace said of her after she 
had gone, ‘‘ Ma’am, I don’t care how often she 
comes to see you, or how long she stays. She 
doesn’t bother me one bit. She’s just like an 
Englishwoman.” 

—Which Madame Arthenay certainly was not, 
and would have smiled at the narrow - judging, 
left-handed compliment. But she was a noble 
type of the noblest bit of womanly nature, which 
is the same, or nearly the same, in all countries. 
No wonder Lady Dunsmore loved her, or that, 
as she prophesied, Hannah loved her too—in a 
shorter time than she could have thought it pos- 
sible to love any stranger, and a foreigner like- 
wise. 

‘*Strangers and foreigners, so we each are to 
one another,” said the French lady early one 
morning, after she had sat up all night with 
Hannah—to give Grace a rest. ‘‘And yet we 
do not feel so; do we? I think it is because we 
peg to the same kingdom — the kingdom of 


For underneath all her gayety and lightness 
of heart, Madame Arthenay was a very religious 
woman—as, she told Hannah, ‘‘ we Protestants” 
generally were; thoroughly domestic and home- 
loving likewise. 

‘‘Tt is a mistake to suppose that we French 
all fall in love with one another’s wives and hus- 
bands, or that we compel our children to make 
cruel mariages de convenance, as you English fan- 
cy wedo. My sister’s was a love-marriage, like 
mine, and all my children’s were. You would 
find us not so very different from yourselves, if 
you once came and settled among us. Suppose 
you were to try ?” 

So said she, looking kindly at her; but though, 
as both knew, she had been told every thing, this 
was the first time Madame Arthenay had made 
any allusion to Miss Thelluson’s future or her own 
past. Besides, they did not talk very much, she 
speaking chiefly in French, which Hannah found 
it an effort to follow. But she loved to read the 
cosmopolitan language of the sweet eyes, to ac- 
cept the good offices of the tender, skillful, useful 
hands. Years afterward, when all its bitterness, 
and pain, and terror had died out, the only thing 
she remembered about that forlorn illness in a 
far-away French town was the kindness of all the 
good French people about her, and especially of 
Madame Arthenay. 

But when she was convalescent, Hannah’s 
heart woke up from the stupor into which it had 
fallen. She wanted to get well all in a minute, 
that she might have back her little Rosie, who 
had been spirited away from her by those com- 
passionate French mothers, and was turning into 
une petite Frangaise as fast as possible. Above 
all, she craved for news from home: it was a fort- 
night now since she had had one word—one line. 
She did not wish—nay, she dreaded—to have a 
letter from Bernard; but she would have liked 
to hear of him —how he took the news of her 
flight, whether he was angry with her, and wheth- 
er he missed his child. But no tidings came, 
and she did not want to write till she was better. 
Besides, Madame Arthenay took all the writing 
things away. : 

‘You are.my slave, my captive. Madame la 
Comtesse exacts it,” said she, in her pretty 
French. ‘‘ You are not to do a single thing, nor 
to stir out of your room until I give you leave, 
which will likely be to-morrow. And now I must 
bid you adieu, as I have a friend coming who will 
stay the whole day. Could you rest here quiet, 
do you think, and spare me an hour of Grace and 
Rosie? I should like to show my friend the little 
English rose.” 

Hartinah promised vaguely, and was left alone— 
to study, as heretofore, the flowers on the chintz 
and the long-tailed birds on the wall. She was 
getting very weary of her imprisonment—she who 
had never before been confined to her room for a 
whole week. It was a lovely day; she knew that 
by the bit of intensely blue sky behind the house- 
tiles opposite, and the soft, sweet air that, to- 
gether with the cheerful street noises of a foreign 
town, entered in at the open window. <A longing 
to ‘‘rise up and walk” came over her—to go out 
and see what could be seen; above all, to catch 
a glimpse of that glorious view which she had no- 
ticed in coming up the hill—the sea view, with 
Mont St. Michel in the distance; that wonderful 
rock castle, dedicated to her favorite angel (in 
the days when she was a poetical young lady she 
always had a statue of him in her room), St. 
Michael, the angel of high places, the angel who 
fights against wrong. ; 

It was a vagary, more like a school-girl than a 
grown woman ; but Hannah could not help it. 
She felt she must go out—must feel the fresh air 
and sunshine, and try if she could walk, if there 





was any remnant of health and strength left in 
her ; for she would need both so much. 

She was already dressed, for she had insisted 
upon it, Searching for her bonnet and shawl, 
and smiling with a pathetic pleasure to find she 
really could walk pretty well—also wondering, 
with childish amusement, as to whether, if Grace 
met her, she would not take her for a ghost— 
Hannah stole down through the quiet hotel, and 
out into the street—that picturesque street of 
Avranches which leads*toward the public gar- 
dens, and the spot where, within six square feet, 
is piled up the poor remnant of its once splendid 
cathedral. 

Madame Arthenay had described it, and the 
various features of the town, during the gentle, 
flowing, unexciting conversation which she per- 
tinaciously kept up by the invalid’s bedside, so 
Hannah easily found her way thither ; tottering 
a little at first, but soon drinking in the life-giv- 
ing stimulus of that freshest, purest air, blowing 
on a hill-top from over the sea. All her life Han- 
nah had loved high places ; they feel nearer heav- 
en somehow, and lift one above the petty pains 
and groveling pleasures of this mortal life. Even 
now, weak as she was, she was conscious of a 
sensation of pleasure as if her life were not all 
done. She wandered about, losing her way, and 
finding it again; or amusing herself by asking 
it of those kindly, courteous French folk, who, 
whenever they looked in her face, stopped and 
softened their voices as if they knew she had been 
ill and in trouble. One of them—a benign-look- 
ing old gentleman, taking the air with his old 
wife, just like an English Darby and Joan—civ- 
illy pointed out to her the Jardin des Plantes as 
being a charming place to walk in, where ma- 
dame would find easy benches to repose herself 
upon, and a sea view, with Mont St. Michel in 
it, that was truly ‘‘ magnifique.” Madame’s own 
beautiful island could furnish nothing finer. Han- 
nah smiled, amused at the impossibility of pass- 
ing for any thing but an Englishwoman, in spite 
of her careful French, and went thither. 

It was a beautiful spot. Sick souls and weary 
bodies might well repose themselves there, after 
the advice of the good little fat Frenchman—how 
fat Frenchmen do grow sometimes! ‘The fine 
air was soft as cream and strong as wine, and the 
cloudless sunshine lay round about like a flood ; 
over land and sea—the undulating sweep of for- 
est country on the right hand, and on the left the 
bay, with its solitary rock—fortress, prison, mon- 
astery—about which Madame Arthenay, in her 
charming small-talk, so fitted for a sick-room, 
had told stories without end. 

Involuntarily, Hannah sat and thought of them 
now, and not of her own troubles ; these seemed 
to have slipped away, as they often do in a short, 
sharp illness, and she woke refreshed, as after a 
night’s sleep, able to assume again the burden of 
the day. Only she lay and meditated, as one 
does before rising, in a dreamy sort of way, in 
which her old dreams came back to her. Look- 
ing at that lonely rock, she called up the figure 
of her saint—the favorite St. Michael of her girl- 
hood, with his head bent forward and his sweet 
mouth firmly set ; his hands leaning on his sword, 
ready to fight, able even to avenge, but yet ati 
angel always; and there came into her that sav- 
ing strength of all beaten-down, broken-hearted 
creatures—the belief, alas! often so faint—that 
God does sometimes send his messengers to fight 
against wrong; not merely to succor, but abso- 
lutely to fight. 

‘* No, I will not die—not quite yet,” she said 
to herself, as in this far-distant nook of God’s 
earth, which seemed to have His smile perpetu- 
ally upon it, she thought of her own England, 
made homeless to her through trouble, and bitter 
with persecution. ‘‘Oh, that I had the wings 
of a dove! Here, perhaps, I might find rest; 
but still I will not die. They shall not kill me. 
They may take my character away — they may 
make him forsake me, asI dare say he will; but 
I have strength in my soul, nevertheless. And 
I will fight against their cruelty—I will protest 
to the last that I had a right to love him, a right 
to marry him ; that it would have been the best 
thing for him, for me, and the child. Oh, my 
Bernard! there is a deal of the angel in you; 
but if there were more of the St. Michael—if, in- 
stead of submitting to wrong, you could take up 
your sword and hew it down— But you can not, 
I know, when the time comes, you will forsake 
me. But still—still—I shall have the child.” 

Thus sighed she ; and then, determined to sigh 
no more, to complain no more, to any living creat- 
ure, but to do her best to get health and strength 
of body and mind, Hannah rose up from the heap 
of stones where she had been sitting. With one 
fond look at that glorious picture which lay be- 
low her—earth, sea; and sky, equally beautiful, 
and blending together in the harmony which 
soothes one’s soul into harmony too—she turned 
her steps homeward ; that is, ‘‘ chez elle,” for to 
poor Hannah Thelluson there was not—would 
there ever be ?—such a thing as home. 

As she went, she saw a figure coming toward 
her, walking rapidly, and looking round as if 
searching for some one. Had it been possible— 
or, rather, had not the extreme improbability of 
such a thing made her stop a minute, and draw 
her hand across her eyes, to make sure that im- 
agination was not playing her false—she should 
have said it was Bernard. 

He saw her likewise; and the two ghosts— 
for strangely ghostly they both looked to one an- 
other’s eyes—met. 

*¢ Hannah! how could you—” 

‘¢ Bernard! oh, Bernard!” 

She was so glad to see him—he could not help 
finding it out; nor did she try to hide it—she 
was too weak. She clung to his arm, her voice 
choking, her tears falling fast—tears of pure help- 
lessness, and of joy also. He had not forsaken her. 

“‘ How could you run away in this manner? 
We have been searching for you—Madame Ar- 
thenay, Grace, and I—for hours.” 
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‘* Not quite hours,” said she, smiling at last. 
‘+ Tt was fully one o'clock when I left my room. 
Was that what you meant by my running away ?” 
For she was half afraid of him, gentle as he seem- 
ed, and wished to have the worst over at once. 

Bernard shook his. head. 

**T can not scold you now. 
happy to see you once again, my darling.” 

He had never called her so before; indeed, 
she was the sort of woman more to be honored 
and loved in a quiet, silent way, than fondled 
over with caressing words. Still, the tenderness 
‘was very sweet to have—sweeter because she felt 
so miserably weak. 

*¢ How did you find me out ?” she said, as they 
walked up the town. And it seemed as if now, 
for the first time, they were free to walk togeth- 
er, with no cruel eyes upon them, no backbiting 
tongues pursuing them. 

** How did I find you? Why, I tracked you 
like a Red Indian. Of course I should—to the 
world’s end! What else did you expect, I won- 
der ?” 

Hannah hardly knew what she had expected— 
what feared. In truth, she was content to bask 
in the present, with a passionate eagerness of 
enjoyment which those only know who have 
given up the future hopelessly and entirely. 

In the course of the day she grew so rapidly 
better that, when Bernard proposed going for an 
hour or two to the house of Madame Arthenay, 
she assented, He seemed quite at home there— 
** flirted” with the sweet old French lady in the 
most charming manner. He had been with her 
since yesterday, she said; and was indeed the 
‘* friend” to whom she wished to show the little 
English Rose. 

** Monsieur speaks French like a Frenchman, 
as he ought, having been at school at Caen, he 
tells me, for two years. He does credit to his 
Norman blood.” 

Which Madame Arthenay evidently thought 
far superior to any thing Saxon, and that the 
great William had done us Britons the greatest 
possible honor in condescending to conquer us. 
But Hannah would not smile at the dear old 
lady, whom, she saw, Bernard liked extremely. 

Soon they settled, amicably and gayly, to the 
most delicious of coffee and the feeblest of tea, in 
Madame Arthenay’s cottage—a series of rooms 
all on the ground-floor, and all opening into one 
another and into the garden—salon, salle-a-man- 
ger, two bed-chambers, and a kitchen; half of 
which was covered by a sort of loft, up which 
the one servant—a faithful oJd soul, who could 
do any thing and put up with any thing—mount- 
ed of nights to her bed. A ménage essentially 
French, with not a fragment of wealth or show 
about it; but all was so pretty, so tasteful, so 
suitable. It felt like living in a bird’s nest, 
with green leaves outside and moss within—a 
nest one could live in like the birds, as innocent- 
ly and merrily—a veritable bit of Arcadia. Mr. 
Rivers said so. 

** Ah, you should come and live among us,” 
said Madame Arthenay. ‘‘In this our Norman- 
dy, though we may be a century behind you in 
civilization, I sometimes think we are a centu 
nearer than you are to the long-past Golden Age. 
We lead simpler lives, we honor our fathers and 
mothers, and look after our children ourselves. 
Then, too, our servants are not held so wide 
apart from us as you hold yours. Old Jeanne, 
for instance, is quite a friend of mine.” 

**So is Grace,” Hannah said. 

‘** Ah, yes; poor Grace! she one day told me 
her story.” And then, turning suddenly to Ber- 
nard, ‘*I assure you, we are very good people 
here in Normandy. You might like us if you 
knew us. Monsieur Rivers, why not come 
among us and resume the old name, and be 
Monsieur De la Riviere ?” 

Bernard started, looked earnestly at her, to see 
if any deeper meaning lurked under her pleas- 
antry. 

“Take care,” he said; ‘‘many a true word is 
spoken in jest.” And then he suddenly changed 
the conversation and asked about an old Chateau 
de Saint Roque, which some one had told him 
was well worth seeing, and might be seen easily, 
as it was on sale. 

‘*T know the present owner, a Lyons merchant, 
finds it dull. He bought it from the last proprié- 
taire, to whom it had descended in a direct line, 
people say, ever since the Crusades ; and—such a 
curious coincidence, monsieur — the family were 
named De la Riviére. Who knows but you may 
be revisiting the cradle of your ancestors? If 
Miss Thelluson is able, you ought certainly to go 
and see it.” 

Bernard assented, and all was soon arranged. 
He was in one of his happiest moods, Hannah 
saw. He, like herself, felt the intluence of the 
sunshiny atmosphere, within and without, in this 
pleasant nook of pleasant France—the distance 
from home sorrows, the ease and freedom of in- 
tercourse with Madame Arthenay, who knew 
every thing and blamed nothing. When, next 
day, they all met, and drove together across the 
smiling country, amusing themselves with the 
big, blue-bloused Norman peasant, who kept 
cracking his long whip and conversing with his 
horses in shrill patois that resounded even above 
the jingle of their bells, Hannah thought she had 
seldom, in all the time they had known one an- 
other, seen him looking so gay. 

Saint Roque was one of those chateaux of 
which there are many in Normandy, built about 
the time of the Crusades—half mansion, half 
fortress, It was situated in a little valley, al- 
most English in its character, with sleepy cows 
basking in the meadows, and blackberries—such 
blackberries as little Rosie screamed at with de- 
light, they were so large and fine—hanging on 
the and honeysuckle, sweet as English 
honeysuckle, perfuming every step of the road. 
Suddenly they came upon this miniature medi- 
eval castle, with its four towers reflected in the 
deep clear water of the moat, which they crossed 
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by a draw-bridge—and then were all at once car- 
ried from old romance to modern comfort, but 
picturesque still. 

Hannah thought she had never seen a sweeter 
place. ‘‘I only wish I were rich and could buy 
it. I think I could live content here all my 
days,” said she to the Lyons merchant's wife, 
whom Madame Arthenay knew, and who, with 
her black-eyed boy clinging to her gown, polite- 
ly showed her every thing. 

‘*Did you mean what you said?” whispered 
Bernard, eagerly. And then he drew back, and, 
without waiting for her answer, began talking to 
Madame Arthenay. 

That night, when he took them safe to the ho- 
tel door, he detained Hannah, and asked her if 
she would not come round the garden with him 
in the moonlight. 

‘*The air is soft as a summer night; it will 
do younoharm. We may have no better chance 





of talk, and I want to speak to you.” 

Yet for many minutes he said nothing. ‘The 
night was so still, the garden so entirely desert- 
ed, that they seemed to have for once the world 
to themselves. In this far-away spot it felt as if 
they had left all the bitterness of their life behind 
them—as if they had a right to be lovers, and to 
treat one another as such. Bernard put his arm 
round her as they sat; and though there was a 
solemnity in his caresses and a tender sadness 
in her reception of them which marked them as 
people who had known sorrow, very different 
from boy and girl lovers, still love was very 
sweet—implying deep content, thankful rest. 

‘¢ Hannah,” he said at last, ‘‘I have never yet 
scolded you properly for your running away— 
with Lady Dunsmore aiding and abetting you. 
She would scarcely tell me where you were, until 
[hinted that, as a father, I had a right to get pos- 
session of my child. Why did you do such a 
thing? You must never do it again.” 

She laughed, but said nothing. In truth, they 
were both too happy for either anger or contri- 
tion. 

** Dearest,” he whispered, ‘‘we must be mar- 
ried. I shall never have any rest till you are 
wholly and lawfully mine.” 

‘Oh, Bernard! if that could ever be!” 

“*It shall be. I have been talking to Madame 
Arthenay about it, as Lady Dunsmore charged 
me to do. She loves you well, Hannah; and the 
dear old French lady loves you too already. Ev- 
ery body loves you, and would like to see you 
happy.” 

s Happy!” And it seemed as if happiness 
would never come any nearer to her than now, 
when she sat as if in a dream, and watched the 
moon sailing over the sky, just as she had done in 
her girlhood and ever since, only now she was 
lonely no more, but deeply and faithfully loved ; 
loving, too, as she never thought it was in her to 
love any man, ‘‘Happy! I am so happy now 
that I almost wish I could die.” 

‘* Hush!” Bernard said, with a shiver. ‘‘ Come 
down from the clouds, my love, and listen to me 
—to my plain, rough common-sense, for two min- 
utes.” 

Then he explained that the jest about his be- 
coming Monsieur De la Riviere was not entirely 
a jest—that in talking with Madame Arthenay 
she had told him how, upon giving notice to the 
French government, and residing three years in 
France, he would become a naturalized French 
citizen, enjoying all the benefits of French laws, 
including that which, by obtaining a ‘‘ dispensa- 
tion”—seldom or never refused—legalizes mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister. And such a 
marriage, Madame Arthenay believed, being con- 
tracted by them in the character of French sub- 
jects, would be held legal any where, as her own 
had been. 

A future, the bare chance of which made Han- 
nah feel like a new creature. ‘To be Bernard’s 
happy, honored wife, Rosie’s rightful mother; to 
enter joyfully upon that life which to every home- 
loving woman is the utmost craving of her na- 
ture; she could hardly believe it true, or that, if 
possible, it had not been thought of before—un- 
til a sadder thought occurred to her. 

‘*What does ‘ naturalization’ mean ? 
ing a Frenchman?” 

**Yes; also, that I must ‘change my domicile,’ 
as lawyers call it, publicly and permanently ; let 
it be clearly known that I never mean to live in 
England again.” 

‘Never again? That would involve giving up 
much. How much ?” 

‘*Every thing!” he answered, bitterly. ‘‘ Home, 
friends, profession, position; all the ambitions I 
ever had in my life, and Ihave had some. Still,” 
added he—was it tenderly or only kindly ?—as if 
he feared he had hurt her, ‘‘ still, Hannah, I should 
have you.” 

‘*Yes,” said Hannah, and fell into deep thought. 

How much is a woman to a man—say, the no-. 
blest woman to the best and truest man? How 
far can she replace to him every thing, supply ev- 
ery thing? A great deal, no doubt ; and men in 
love say she can do all. But is it true? Does 
after-experience prove it true? And it must be 
remembered that in this case the woman’s expe- 
rience of the man was close, domestic—more like 
that which comes after marriage than before. 
She knew Mr. Rivers perfectly well as a brother 
before she ever thought of him as any thing else. 
Loving him, she loved him open-eyed, seeing all 
his weak as well as his strong points as clearly as 
he saw hers. 

Hannah was neither an over-conceited nor an 
over- humble person. She knew perfectly well 
her own deserts and requirements — Bernard’s 
too. She was well aware that the ties of home, 
of kindred, of old associations, were with him pas- 
sionately strong. Also, that he was, as he said, 
an ambitious man—that the world had a larger 

lace in his heart than it had ever had in hers. 
She began to tremble. 

*¢ Tell me,” said she, ‘‘ tell me the exact truth. 


Becom- 





Do you think you could do this? Would it not 
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‘* You are right,” he answered, in a low voice, 
and turning his head away; ‘I fear it would be 
impossible.” 

Hannah knew it, and yet she wished he had not 
said it. ‘To her, with her ideal of love, nothing, 
except sin, would ever have been found impossi- 
ble. 

They sat silent a while. ‘Then Bernard, as- 
suming a cheerful tone, continuned— 

‘* But, my dearest, there is a medium course. 
Why should we not, without being absolutely nat- 
uralized, take up our abode in France, where such 
marriages as ours are universally recognized ? 
We might live here the greater part of the year, 
and only go to England occasionally. Even then 
we need not mingle in English society. ‘The cu- 
rate I have lately taken would be left in charge 
of my parish, so that I need scarcely ever go to 
Easterham.” 

‘*That means,” said Hannah, slowly, ** that 
you could never take me to Easterham. Our 
marriage, after all, would be like the other for- 
eign marriages of which we have spoken, which 
at home are no marriages at all. Abroad, I might 
be held as your wife; in England, I should be 
only—” 

**No, no, no!” broke in Bernard, impetuous- 
ly, ‘do not wound me by the cruel word. It is 
not true. People could not be so harsh, so wick- 
ed. And if they were, why need we care, when 
our own consciences are satisfied ? Ob, my love, 
my love, why can not we be happy? Is it not 
right to be happy in this short, sad life of ours, 
which may end at any time? Besides,” and his 
voice altered so that Hannah scarcely knew it, 
**you are not aware what harm you are doing 
me. This suspense drives me nearly wild. I 
can settle to nothing, accomplish nothing. My 
life is wasting away. Iam growing a worse man 
every day ; more unworthy of you, of my child, 
of”—here he stopped and looked upward solemn- 
ly — “of her whom I never forget, my child’s 
mother. Oh, Hannah, listen to me this once, 
this last time. Here, where it can so easily be 
done, marry me. For God’s sake marry me— 
and at once!” 

Tt was an awful struggle. Worse even than 
that which she had gone through when he was 
ill, and of which he never knew. The questions 
she had put to herself then she repeated now— 
arguing them over and over with a resolute will, 
that tried to judge every thing impartially, and 
not with relation to herself at all. Other argu- 
ments, too, came back upon her mind, arguments 
belonging to the great conflict of her youth, of 
which this one seemed to be such a cruel repeti- 
tion—with a difference. For the marriage with 
her cousin would have risked only physical evils, 
but no moral suffering or social disgrace to any 
human being; while this marriage, which the 
law would never recognize as such, risked much 
more. All her father had then said to her—her 
dear dead father, so tender and wise—of the rights 
of the unborn generation, of the cruelty of entail- 
ing upon them the penalty of our joy, if that can 
be true joy which is so dearly bought—seemed to 
return word by word, and burn themselves into 
her brain. With Rosie even, it might one day 
be a difficulty — when the young grown-up girl 
came to discover that her father’s wife was not 
really his wife, but only regarded as such out of 
courtesy or pity. And—what if Rosie should 
not always be the only child ? 

Sitting there, Hannah shuddered like a person 
in an ague; and then all feeling seemed to leave 
her, as if she were a dead woman, unconscious 
of the living arms that were trying to warm her 
into life. 

**You are agitated, my own love!” Bernard 
whispered. ‘‘'Take time; do not answer me 
quickly. Think it well over before you answer 
at all.” 

“*T have thought it over,” said she, looking 
mournfully in his face, and clinging to his hands, 
as those cling who know they are putting away 
from them every happiness of this world. ‘* Not 
now only, but many a time before, I have asked 
myself the same question, and found the same 
answer. No, Bernard, for God’s sake, as you say, 
which includes all other sakes, I will no¢ marry 

you.” 
Perhaps they ought to have parted then and 
there — Hannah thought afterward it had been 
better if they had; kinder to him and to herself 
if she had fled away on the spot, nor remained to 
have to endure and to remember those bitter words 
which miserable people speak in haste, and which 
are so very hard to be forgotten afterward— 
words which are heard afterward like ghostly 
voices in the silence of separation, making one 
feel that a parting, if it must be, had better be 
like an execution—one blow, severing soul and 
body ; then nothingness. 

That nothingness, that quiet death, that ab- 
sence of all sensation, which she had felt more 
than once in her life, after great anguish, would 
have been bliss itself to the feeling which came 
over her when, having pleaded his utmost, and 
reproached her his worst, Bernard rose up, to part 
from her in the soft moonlight of that pleasant 
garden, as those part who never mean to meet 
again. 

**My wife you must be—or nothing,” he had 
said, passionately, and she had answered with an 
icy conviction that it must be so—that it had best 
be so. ‘* Yes, that is true—a wife or nothing.” 
And then the lurking ‘‘ devil” which we all have 
in us, liable to be roused on occasion, was roused, 
and she said a few words which, the next minute, 
she would have given worlds to have left unsaid. 
For the same minute there came to him, put into 
his hands by Madame Arthenay’s Jeanne, a let- 
ter, an English letter, with a broad black edge. 

Bernard took it with a start—not of sorrow 
exactly, but of shocked surprise. 

‘*T must go home at once. In truth, I onght 
never to have left home, but I thought of noth- 














ing, remembered wothing. except you, Hannah. 
And this is how you have requited me.” 

** Hash, and read your letter.” 

She dared not look over his shoulder and read 
it with him — dared not even inquire what the 
sorrow was which she had now no right to share. 

Nor did he tell it; but, folding up the letter, 
stood in deep thought for a minute or two, then 
turned to her coldly, as coldly as if she had been 
any stranger lady, to whom he gave the merest 
courtesy which ladyhood demanded from a gen- 
tleman-—-no more. 

**T must beg you to make my excuses to Ma- 
dame Arthenay, and tell her that I am summon- 
ed home—I can hardly say unexpectedly, and yet 
it feels so. Death always feels sudden at last.” 

He put his hand over his eyes, as if he were 
trying to realize something, to collect himself 
atter some great shock. Hannah said a broken 
word or two of regret, but he repelled them at 
once, 

**No; this death needs no condolence. It is 
no sorrow—if death ever is a sorrow so bitter as 
life, which I begin to doubt. But it alters every 
thing for me, and for Rosie. Poor Austin is 
gone—I am Sir Bernard Rivers.” 

Was there pride in his tone—that hard, bitter 
pride which so often creeps into a heart from 
which love has been ruthlessly driven? Hannah 
could not tell; but when they parted, as they did 
a few minutes after, coldly shaking hands like 
common acquaintances, she felt that it was real- 
ly a parting, such a one as they had never had 
before; a separation of souls, which in all this 
world might never be united again. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Dasutne Youna DamseL.—There was no impro- 
priety, per se, in giving a button-bole bouquet to a 
gentleman; but if the manner of presenting it was in 
keeping with the cognomen you have chosen, we 
think that it may have constituted an offense against 
good taste, to say the least. 

V. D. P.—To square the circle is to find a square 
equal in area to the area of a given circle. This prob- 
lem ranks with the philosopher's stone, perpetual mo- 
tion, the elixir vite, and other secrets as yet beyond 
the reach of man, which the ancients spent their lives 
in vain efforts to discover, and which the moderns 
have wisely given up as insoluble, 

Buveserry.—It is impossible to do what you desire. 

Grace anp Horsy.—Halloween falls on the 31st of 
October, the vigil of All-Saints. We can refer you to 
no better authority than Burns’s poem of this name 
for the superstitious observances practiced in con- 
nection therewith in Scotland, and which we have not 
room to catalogue here. 

Raounrr.—Read the “Ugly Girl” articles published 
in the Bazar for advice about cosmetics, 

Lissi1z.—Lyell’s Student’s Geology is published by 
Harper & Brothers, who will send it to your address 
on receipt of $2. 

Mieron.—In answer to your inquiries about the best 
methou of piercing your ears, our first advice would 
be, Don’t! But if you will mutilate yourself to satisfy 
the demands of a barbarous fashion, you can go to the 
jeweler, who will puncture the lobes of your ears with 
a sharp instrument, and insert a pair of slender gold 
rings to be worn until the ear is healed, which is the 
preferable way; or you can let some ancient dame 
run a darning needle through them in the old-time 
fashion, and afterward draw through the hole a silken 
thread, which will act as a seton for some weeks, and 
keep up a lively irritation, which may be good for 
weak eyes, but not for an indifferent temper. In the 
language of the showman, you pays your money and 
you takes your choice, 

Souoor -Gret.—Water-melon is usually served in 
slices and eaten with a fork; but connoisseurs say 
that the true way is to serve only the middle, with a 
spoon, leaving the rind on the plate on which it is 
brought to table. Callers should always send up their 
cards or names. Gentlemen usually keep their hats 
in their hands on making a call. This is an English 
custom; indeed, Englishmen cling to their hats with 
such tenacity that we have heard of cases where they 
have danced with them under their arm. A gentle- 
man Offers a lady his hand to assist her from the car- 
riage. At table it is better to pass the cream and sugar 
to your guest than to help him yourself. 

Mavp.—“ Yours truly” is merely a conventional 
phrase, and has no deeper meaning, at the foot of a 
letter. A lady may accept a ring as a philopena pres- 
ent from a gentleman, it being simply the payment of 
a debt of honor, and involving no obligation. She 
should protest, however, against too costly a gift. 

T. B. W. anp Orurrs.—We can not look up names 
in the city directories, and furnish no addresses to our 
correspondents in this column. 

Ex..i.—You are not obliged to meet your gentle- 
men friends at the dépot, though it is courteous to 
send a carriage for them if you have one at your dis- 
posal. Your friend should notify you of his safe re- 
turn. 

Mars. Rosr.—We consider Vassar College an excel- 
lent institution. A detailed account of it was pub- 
lished last summer in the Bazar. 

Letta.—We know of no book specially devoted to 
the question of the marriage of cousins. Such mar- 
riages are usually discouraged by physicians. 

A Lover or Mvusto.—A sketch and portrait of Car- 
lotta Patti was published in Harper’s Bazar, No. 41, 
Vol. IL She made her début at the New York Acad- 
emy of Music in 1861. We think that her sister, Ma- 
dame Strakosch, is still living. 

A Crus or Twenty.—It is impossible to reprint 
stories that have appeared in the Bazar. Our back 
numbers are electrotyped, and you can obtain as many 
copies of the particular story you mention as you wish 
for yourself and friends. 

Two Sunsortmers.—The famous picture known as 
“La Joconde” is the portrait of Mona Lisa del Gio- 
conda, the wife of a Florentine merchant, and was the 
work of Leonardo da Vinci. After Da Vinci’s death it 
was purchased by Francis I. for 4000 gold crowns, or 
about $9000, an enormoug sum in those days. It is 
now in the Louvre, where it is esteemed one of the 
choicest gems of the magnificent galleries, and is a 
great favorite with copyists. 

Mrs. W. R. R.—The Marguerite is the simplest of po- 
lonaiess, and suitable for merino. A demi-train is half 
a yard longer than ashort walking skirt. A court train 
pattern is in Supplement of Bazar No. 13, Vol. IIL The 
skirt of your light silk need not be altered. Make a 
basque, and trim with lace, or passementerie and fringe, 
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Embroidery Design (Border) for Table- 
Cover.—Braid and Soutache 
Embroidery. 

Tus border is worked on gray or brown cloth 
with dark braid and soutache’of a lighter shade, 
matching the color of the foundation. In order 
to transfer the design to the material, first make 
a mould of tran mt mould-paper by passing 
a needle at regular intervals through the out- 
lines of the design. . Lay the mould thus per- 
forated firmly on the material, pass a wadding- 
pad filled with powdered chalk over the mould, 
and fix the outlines ‘thus formed on the material 
with white paint, ‘which must be mixed with 
white liquid lime or gam-arabic. It is best to 
use a nies pen’for the drawing. Now work 
the braiding,'the finer lines of the design with 
soutache or chain stitch, or else with the sewing- 
machine in braid stitch ;. make the broader lines 





with braid or black velvet ribbon. For the in- 
ner quadruple rosette figures lay on silk reps of 
a lighter’ shade’ than the foundation : materi 
and on this work the trimming in braid stitch. 
Silk cord of a similar color is set along the outer 
edge of the cover. The design for the centre of 
the cover will be found on page 788. 


A SCHOOL-MASTER ELEPHANT. 


I would not be easy to find a savage fit to be 
a school-master, but I have known an ele- 
phant practicing the scholastic art, and a very 
clever school-master was‘he. . He was especially 
fond of discipline—somewhat harsh discipline— 
as if he had studied Solomon’s maxim, and ‘was 
not willing to ‘‘spare the rod, and so to spoil the 
child ;” and‘his instrument was not the ferula, 
nor the rod, nor the birch, but one. of heavier in- 
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fliction—namely, anironchain. And the matter 
was in this wise, when I had occasion to be ac- 
quainted with his singular but efficient teaching. 
‘They were making a new road in the interior 
of Ceylon, beyond the cinnamon gardens, and 
mounting up a steep ascent into the coffee coun- 
try.: There were large stones to be removed, 
and elephants were employed to raise them ; but 
some of the younger of the troop became restive 
and unwilling to work. ‘The senior was known 
by the name of ‘‘the school-master,” and: he 
superintended the proceedings. . When there was 
any hesitation or backwardness on the part of 
the laborers, he took a heavy iron chain upon his 
proboscis and -belabored the lazy, ones so effi- 
ciently: that working became less uncomfortable 
than were the blows he laid upon their suscepti- 
ble snouts. And all this was done without any 
ostentation ; it was merely an appeal, a tolerably 
sharp appeal, to a sénse of their.dependence and 
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their duty. - Now I have seen 
punishments inflicted, almost 
without discretion, upon the 
deserving and the undeserv- 
ing. Better‘instructed in pe- 
nal discipline, the school-mas- 
ter elephant made labor both 
profitable and reformatory. 
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IN THE GRAVE-YARD. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


THERE are roses of sweetness 
In the gardens the hill, 

Red-lipped and rich with the honey 
‘That the brown bee sips at will. 


Lightly their breath is blowing 

Wherever the west wind flies, 

A of the breathing rapture 
laughter and kisses and sighs. 


But here, where the silence is perfect 
As in undiscovered lands, _ 

The lilies are blooming, like sainted souls, 
With their gold harps in their hands. 


And I think if the Lord at cool of day 
Should again with his servants tread, 

It is bere aa his feet would linger— 
In this Garden of the Dead! 





NABBY’S HUSBAND. 


A KNOCK at the squire’s door. 

An eager ‘‘come in” from the squire, to 
whom any outside diversion is an inestimable 
boon, he having _ reached that uncomfortable 
stage of masc convalescence when life be- 
comes @ burden not only to the so-called ‘‘ pa- 
tient” himself, but also to those unlucky femi- 
nine relatives whose duty it is to officiate as his 
*¢ ministering an; 

Mary, the servant, came in. 

‘* Please, Mr. Hosley, there’s a woman down 
stairs who says she must see you. She’s been 
here before since you were sick, and now she 
won't take Be an ney 4 dieehitis 

‘¢ Show her right up, ,” said the 
alertly, brightening up visibly, like the war. 
who scents the battle afar off. Not all the cozy 
comfort of his surroundings, the ‘‘Sleepy Hollow- 
ness” of his easy-chair, the pictures on 
the wall, the wood fire which, now that the wintry 
twilight was settling down over the bit.of gray sky 
left visible by the curtains’ heavy folds, danced 
and flashed all over the room in tosy shadows, 
could reconcile the squire to his enforced seclu- 
sion. Secretly he pined for his dingy old den 
of an office, and chafed at the doctor's restric- 
tions, which as yet forbade all thought of busi- 
ness. But now the moral police force, repre- 
sented by his wife and daughter, being luckily 
off duty, there was nothing to prevent his seeing 
this probable client. 

‘*Show her up, Mary,” said the squire, cheer- 
fully, straightening himself, and assuming as 
much of legal dignity as dressing-gown and slip- 
pers permitted. 

Mary disappeared. Presently the door opened 
again. ‘*Why, Nabby,” said the squire, *‘is it 
you? How do you do?” ae 

‘* Yes, squire, it’s me,” said Nabby, dropping 
down with a heavy sigh into a chair; ‘“‘and I 
don’t do very well.” 

Nabby was a short, squarely built woman of 
fifty, with considerable gray in the coarse, black 
hair drawn stiffly and uncompromisingly back 
under a bonnet about five years out of date. She 


» had sharp black eyes, and a resolute, go-ahead 


manner. Evidently a hard-working woman ; yet 
in looking at her you could not help the convic- 
tion that something more than hard work had 
plowed the deep wrinkles which ran across and 
across her forehead, and threatened to lift her 
eyebrows up to her hair. 

Nabby had lived with the squire’s mother 
fifteen years—from the time when Mrs. Hosley 
took her in, a ten-year-old orphan, who was, as 
the good old lady sometimes expressed it, ‘*more 
plague than profit,” until she grew into the steady 
and reliable handmaiden, who finally, with every 
one’s good wishes, married young Josiah Gould, 
and set up in the world for herself. Old Mrs. 
Hosley had long since gone to her reward, but 
the family still kept up a friendly interest in 
Nabby and her fortunes, the squire in particular 
being her ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend” in all 
the emergencies of 

‘*Why, what's the matter now, Nabby ?” said 
the squire, good-naturedly, ‘‘ Are you sick ?” 

““Yes, I am," said Nabby, emphatically, with 
a snap of her black eyes. ‘‘I’m sick to death 
of Josiah. I can’t stan’ it any longer, and I’ve 
come to talk with you about gittin’adivorce. You 
see he’s ben a-growin’ worse and worse now for 
a good while. I’ve kep’ it to myself pretty much, 
because I was ashamed on’t, and then I kep’ 
hopin’ he’d do better. I've talked and talked 
to him, and said and done every thing a woman 
could, but it seemed as if the more I talked the 
worse he grew.” 

The squire looked at Nabby's rather sharp, 
hard face, and perhaps was hardly so surprised 
as Nabby expected that Josiah had not been re- 
formed by the vigorous ‘‘ talking to” he had un- 
doubtedly received. 

‘* He grew more and more shif‘less and good- 
for-nothin’,” continued Nabby, ‘‘till,. finally, he 
didn’t do much but set round the kitchen fire, 
half boozy. If there’s any thing I hate,” burst 
out Nabby, ‘‘it’s a man forever settin’ round the 
house underfoot. And there I was a-takin’ in 
washin’, and a-slavin’ early and late, to be kinder 
decent and forehanded, and him no better’n a 
dead man on my hands, so far as helpin’ any was 
concerned. And so I told him, time and again. 
He worked just about enough to keep himself in 
drink. He knew he couldn’t git any of my 
money for that. 

‘* But I stood it all till about a fortnight ago. 
I'd been workin’ hard all day helpin’ Miss Bar- 
ber clean house, and it seemed as if every bone 
in my body ached, I was so tired. I came along 
home, thinkin’ how good | cup of tea ‘d taste. 
The first thing I see, when I opened the kitchen 


door, was old Hank Slater settin’ there in my 
rockin’-chair. He and Josiah were both drunk 





as—as hogs,” said Nabby, slandering an innocent 
animal in her haste for a simile. 

‘* They'd tracked the mud all over my clean 
floors. cookin’-stove was jammed full of 
wood, roarin’ like all possessed. I wonder they 
hadn’t burned the house up before I got there. 
And they'd got my best tea-pot out to heat some 
water, and the water ’d all biled away, and the 
bottom come out. But the worst was to see my 
husband a-consortin’ with such scum of the earth 
as that miserable, low-lived Hank Slater. I tell 
you, squire, I was mad. I just flung that kitch- 
en door wide open, and sez I, 

*©¢Git out of this house, Josiah Gould, and 
don’t never let me see your face inside on’t 


in. 

“Sez he, meek as Moses, ‘ Where shall I go 
to, Nabby?’ 

**Sez I, ‘I don't care where you go to, so 
long’s you don’t come near me. I’ve always ben 
a respectable woman, and I don’t want none of 
Hank Slater’s friends round my house.’” 

‘* Well?” queried the squire, as Nabby’s nar- 
ration came to a pause. 

‘‘ Well,” said Nabby, in rather a subdued 
tone, ‘‘he went off. And he hain’t come back. 
And I want a divorce.” 

‘‘Now, Nabby,” remonstrated the squire, 
‘¢ you don’t want a divorce. Iknow you better 
than that. You are not the woman to give Jo- 
siah up, and let him go to the bad, without a 
struggle. You feel a little vexed with him now, 
and I don’t blame you. It is hard, very hard. 
Bue you know you took him ‘for better or 
worse.’ Do you think, yourself, it is quite right 
to break your contract because it proves the 
worse for you—because you are the strong one 
and he the weak one of the two? That don’t 
strike me as good Bible doctrine, Nabby. ‘We 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please ourselves,’ you 
know.” 

“Well, I dunno,” said Nabby, twisting the 
corner of her shawl dubiously. ‘‘I hadn’t 
thought on’t in that light, I must say. It’s-so 
aggravatin’ to have such a man for a husband. 
Besides, I dunno’s he’d come back now if I 
wanted him to.” 

‘*Hasn’t he been back at all?” . 

‘“‘Why, yes, he did come once, for a pair of 
pantaloons. But I didn’t take no notice of 


‘*Now, Nabby, you may depend upon it, it 
wasn’t the pantaloons he was after. He wanted 
to see if you wouldn’t relent. If he comes 
again, be a little pleasant to him, and I'll war- 
rant he will stay. Give him another chance, 
Nabby. Josiah isn’t the worst fellow in the 
world, by any means. He has his redeeming 
traits, after all. I believe he will do better, if you 
will try to help him. You know Josiah is one 
that bears a good deal of encouragement, Nab- 
b ' 

Swell, squire, I'll think it over. Anyhow, 
I’m obleeged to you. You talk so sorter com- 
fortin’ to a body. You're your mother’s own 
son; just the same good heart. Would you be 
able to eat some of my cheese, squire ?” 

‘*Try me, and see, Nabby,” said the squire, 
smilingly, not impervious to Nabby’s compli- 
ments. Nabby made her exit just.as Mrs. Hos- 
ley rushed in, full of wifely indignation that the 
squire had been allowed to see a ‘‘ client.” 

Nabby’s home was over at ‘‘the Corners,” 
three miles from the village. She walked rap- 
idly along in the fast-thickening darkness, with 
the steady, strong gait becoming the self-reliant 
woman that she was. Yet even her unimagina- 
tive nature was not proof against the depressing 
influence of the chilly, raw November evening. 
‘The wind whistled through the bare tree branches, 
which creaked and groaned mournfully, and 
waved wildly up and down in the dim light 
overhead. The wind seemed to cherish a special 
spite against Nabby. It blew her bonnet off 
and her hair into her eyes, struggled madly with 
her for her shawl, took her breath away, and 
firmly resisted her every step. Finally, it began 
to send spiteful dashes of cold rain-drops in her 
face—rain that seemed almost to freeze as it fell. 

** Josiah used to come after me with an um- 
brella when I was caught out in the rain,” 
thought Nabby. ‘‘ He was always real kind and 
good to me, after all. I dunno’s he ever give 
me a cross word in his life, even when he’d ben 
drinkin’.” 

Here the driving, sleety rain and piercing 
wind pounced down upon Nabby with renewed 
fierceness, hustling her madly around in fiend- 
ish glee. : 

“*An awful night to be homeless, Nabby,” 
something seemed to say. 

**T don’t care,” said Nabby to herself, begin- 
ning to feel cross again and generally ill used 
as she grew wetter and colder. ‘‘It serves him 
right. He’s made his bed, and he can lie in it.” 

At ‘“‘the Corners,” the light streaming cheer- 
fully out into the night from other homes made 
Nabby’s little house look particularly gloomy and 
uninviting.- Nabby fumbled under the mat for 
the door-key, fumbled with stiffened fingers for 
the key-hole, and, finally succeeding in unlock- 
ing the door, felt her way in through the little 
entry. 

There is always something ‘‘ uncanny” about 
going alone at night into a dark and shut-up 
house. Even people of the best-regulated minds 
experience a vague suspicion of something be- 
hind them, a sense of possible ghostly hands 
about to clutch them in the darkness. Nabb 
was.a woman, like Mrs. Edmund Sparkler, pe | 
**no nonsense about her;” but, nevertheless, a 
cheerful tale she had read only yesterday in the 
Chronicle, about a burglar and a lone woman, 
kept coming into her head, and she carefully 
avoided the thick blackness of the corners and 
the pantry door as she groped around the kitchen 
for a candle. Of course the fire had gone out. 

‘** Two heads are better than one, if one is a 





sheep's head,” Nabby might have been heard 
muttering out in the wood-house as she stooped 
painfully down picking up chips ; 7 which orac- 
pipes yor I Pedlinge me Re — what 
a supply of kindli i ways kept 
on hand pt Mage. Ae more comforta- 
ble it was in the old times coming home to a 
house bright with light and warmth and Josiah’s 
welcome. 

For Josiah cherished the most profound admi- 
ration for Nabby—an admiration not unmingled 
with awe. He thought her a most wonderful 
woman. She was just as beautiful to him now 
as in the old courting days, before the brightness 
and quickness of the black eyes had degener- 
ated into sharpness, before the smiling mouth 
had acquired its hard, firmly set expression, be- 
fore there were any wrinkles in the smooth fore- 
head. People thought Nabby had done well in 
marrying Josiah Gould—a pleasant, good-natured 
young fellow that every one liked; a young me- 
chanic, not very rich yet, it was true; but, with a 
good trade and such a wife as Nabby, there seem- 
ed nothing to prevent his figuring as ‘‘ one of our 
first citizens.” 

Any body can be somebody in this country if 
they are only determined. But that was exact- 
ly the difficulty with Josiah. He never was de- 
termined about any thing. He fell into the 
habit of drinking because he lacked sufficient 
strength of will to avoid it. Then Nabby’s sharp 
words, and his own miserable sense of meanness 
and self-contempt, of utter discouragement and 
despair, drove him lower and lower,.and he sank 
down supinely into the Slough of Despond with- 
out effort or hope. 

By a beautiful dispensation of Providence, 
whenever a poor, shiftless, good - for - nothing 
man is sent into our world, some active, go- 
ahead little woman is invariably fastened to him 
to tow him along through, and keep his head 
above water. It’s for the best, of course. What 
would become of the poor fellow without her ? 
= ~ same time, she sometimes finds it a little 

ard. 

Nabby was ambitious and proud-spirited, will- 
ing to work hard, to save, to do her part—anxious 
to get on in the world and stand well among the 
neighbors. The fact, gradually realized, that in 
her husband she had no help, no support, only a 
drag and burden, and finally a disgrace, had been 
a disappointment imbittering her whole nature. 
To have a husband ‘that no one respected, that 
even the boys around town called ‘Si Gould,” 
was dreadful to Nabby. Perhaps it was hardly 
strange that she grew hard and bitter. 

Meantime Nabby had succeeded in starting 
the fire, and having changed her dress, sat down 
to dry her feet until the tea-kettle boiled. But 
even the ruddy light and warmth with which the 
kitchen now glowed could not fend off the drear- 
iness of the night. The rain ‘tapped with 
ghostly finger-tip upon the window-pane,” and 
the wind howled and wailed around the house 
like the spirits of the lost pleading to be once 
more taken back into human life and warmth. 
Such a wind stirs in even the happiest heart a 
vague sense of loss, of change, of all that goes to 
make up the unsatisfactoriness of life. Dead 
sorrows creep forth from their graves on such 
nights, and stalk up and down the echoing 
chambers of the heart. 

Nabby could not help wondering where Josiah 
was to-night. It was so lonely sitting there with 
no one to speak to, listening to the moaning 
wind, the creaking of the blinds, the lond ticking 
of the clock. 

‘* And Thanksgivin’ a-comin’,” thought Nab- 
by. ‘‘A pretty Thanksgivin’ I shall have!” 

The wind wailed and wailed, and Nabby thought 
and thought. ‘The very fact of having ‘‘ freed 
her mind” to the squire had relieved her long 
pent-up indignation, and now she felt more sad 
than angry. Up before her seemed to rise a 
picture of her life: the youthful dreams and 
hopes, the changes and disappointments, the 
love turned into wrangling. She even thought 
of Josiah with pity. For the first time she 
‘* put herself in his place,” and realized how al- 
most impossible it was for one of his weak na- 
ture to resist, unaided, the temptation which 
would cost a stronger will no effort. 

**I’m afraid I’ve ben a little too sharp with 
Josiah,” thought she. ‘‘I've sorter took it for 
granted I was a saint and he a sinner, and scold- 
ed him right along down hill. <A nice saint I 
am! As proud and high-strung as Lucifer 
himself! Oh dear!” sighed Nabby; ‘‘a pretty 
mess I’ve made of living! If we could only go 
back and begin over again, seems to me things 
would go better.” 

Just then there was a faint noise, like the 
clicking of the door-latch. Nabby started and 
looked round. All was still again—no one vis- 
ible. Yet Nabby could not rid herself of the im- 
pression that some one was near her, that odd 
sense we have of another's individuality near us 
though not present. 

‘*'There’s some one hangin’ round here, I 
know,” said she to herself. 

Nabby was one who always met things half- 
way. Accordingly, she walked to the-outside 
door, and, opening it quickly, peered out into 
the darkness. There stood Josiah—wet, sheep- 
ish, sorry. Once he had started to go in, but 
his courage failing, he lingered in dubious hesi- 
tation on the door-step. 

‘“Why don’t you come in, Josiah?” said 
Nabby. 

‘*T didn’t know’s you'd want me, Nabby,” re- 
plied Josiah, with all the meekness becoming a 
returning prodigal. 

““Want you? Of ceurse I do,” said Nabby, 
heartily. ‘‘Come right along in. I'm goin’ to 
have griddle-cakes for supper, and you must tend 
’em while I set the table.” Griddle-cakes were 
one of Josiah’s favorite weaknesses, and Nabby 
knew it. 

Josiah came in. If he ever gets into heaven, 








.probably his sensations will not be one whit more 


delightful than they were now, as from the bleak- 
ness and gloom of the night, the forlornness of 
his wretched wanderings, he came into the cozy 
brightness of the kitchen, and felt that he was 
home once more. How good the tea smelled! 
The fire roared and snapped, the tea-kettle boil- 
ed and bubbled and bobbed its lid up and down, 
and from the griddle the savory odor of the cakes 
ascended like a homely incense. Josiah’s face, 
shining with mingled heat and happiness as he 
turned the griddle-cakes, was something worth 


seeing. 
Nabby stepped briskly around getting supper 
ly. _It seemed so pleasant to set the table for 
two again, to have some one to praise and appre- 
ciate her cooking. The November wind might 
howl its worst now. Its hold on Nabby was 
gone. In place of all the bitter sadness that had 
hung heavily around her heart was a warm feel- 
ing of happiness, of comfort and hope. 

All the explanation they had was this : Josiah 
drew forth from under his shabby coat an ex- 
ceedingly awkward and knobby bundle. 

. “*T’ve bought something for you, Nabby,” said 

e. 

The “‘ something,” undone, proved to be a very 
handsome britannia tea-pot. That tea-pot must 
have known it was a peace-offering, with such 
preternatural brightness did it shine and glisten. 
Something in Nabby’s eyes shone and glistened 
too, although she winked hard, and scorned the 
weakness of a pocket-handkerchief. 

‘* Thank you, Josiah,” she said; “‘ it’s a regu- 
lar beauty, and I shall set lots by it.” 

Which, so long as they understood each other, 
was, perhaps, as well as if Josiah had made a 
long-worded speech of repentance and reforma- 
tion, and Nabby another of forgiveness. 

I wish I could say that Nabby never scolded 
Josiah again. But I can’t. However, she 
“* drew it mild,” and there was a general under- 
standing between them that this was only a sort 
of exercise made necessary by habit—a barking 
by no means involving biting. And Josiah was 
so accustomed to it that he would have missed 
it, and not felt natural without being wound up 
and set going for the day by Nabby. 

One day, later in the winter, Nabby was wash- 
ing for Mrs. Hosley. 

“*So you've taken Josiah back again, after 
all?” said Mrs. Hosley. 

“* Well, yes, I have,” said Nabby, giving a last 
twist to the sheet she was wringing out. ‘‘ Jo- 
siah mayn’t be very much to brag of; but then, 
you see, he’s my own, and all I’ve got. We're 
gittin’ to be old folks, Josiah and me, and we 
may as well put up with each other the little 
while we’ve got to stay here.” 

‘* How has he been doing since he came back ?” 

‘*First-rate. He’s walked as straight’s a string 
ever sence. He’s a good provider, now’s he quit 
drinkin’, and a master-hand for fixin’ up things 
around the house, and makin’ it comfortable. I 
tell you what ’tis, Miss Hosley, we've got to make 
‘lowances for folks in this world. We can’t have 
’em always jest to our mind. We've got to take 
‘em jest as they are, and make the best on’t.” 

‘I’m glad to see you so much happier and 
better contented, Nabby.” 

“* Well, I used to fret and complain a good 
deal because things hadn’t turned out as I ex- 
pected ’em to; but lately I’ve thought a good 
deal about it all, and I’ve made up my mind that 
there’s considerable comfort for every one in this 
world, after all. We mayn’t git jest what we 
want, but we git somethin’.” 

In which piece of philosophy I believe Nabby 
was about right. 





EXTREMITIES. 
THE FEET. 


ee eet feet are the slaves of the body, neglected 
and abused, and no emancipation proclama- 
tion has ever been issued in their favor. They 
run about patiently all day long, they carry hun- 
dreds of pounds avoirdupois, they endure intoler- 
able stockings and blistering boots, they shiver 
in the snow, and plunge through the mud, while 
the patrician hands, incased in soft kid, lie at 
ease in fur-lined muffs and enjoy themselves. 
When the head and the hands were exempted 
from the law of bandages, consistency required 
that the other extremities, the feet, should have 
been ineluded also; the unfortunate members 
would be far better off if freed from the thralldom 
of leather, and allowed to repose on cushions and 
mats while within the house, protected from the 
weather, when in the open air, by soft coverings 
of silk or wool and loose casings of rubber. 
There is no reason why the feet should not be 


as beautiful as the hands; and if custom left them . 


bare their owners would take better care of them, 
and see that they were smooth, white, and well- 
kept, whereas now they are too frequently dis- 
torted out of shape, inflamed by the pressure of 
the shoe, and variously afflicted with ailments 
which have called into existence that well pat- 
ronized artist, the chiropodist. Strip off the 
boots and shoes, apply gentle cosmetics, and this 
man’s occupation will soon be gone, and the feet 
will become what nature intended them to be, 
beautiful, shapely members, such as are now only 
seen on canvas or in marble. 

Custom having decreed that the feet should 
be clothed, we can not study their peculiarities 
and meaning as we can those of the hands, and 
our observations are limited to the boots and 
shoes which cover them, with the exception of 
such. general characteristics as length, breadth, 
and the height of the instep. The Greek sculp- 
tors laid down the length of the foot as one-sixth 
of the height of the body, and most antique stat- 
ues are moulded after this rule. Look at the 
old bass-elief designs, and notice the length of 
the feet. So spirited are the attitudes of the 
draped figures, and so superb the contours of 
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the forms, that we never think of finding fault 
with the proportions, but fancy we see them 
walking lightly on their open sandals through the 
streets of Rome, or, farther still, through the 
classic c*ties of Greece. But step out of this 
legendary atmosphere, and bring our modern 
ideas a tot upon the forms before us, and the 
question immediately arises, which is correct, 
the ancient or the modern taste? Does any one 
suppose that if the Venus de Medici should come 
to the next ball, arrayed in the style of the period, 
she would be esteemed a beauty? Some one 
would be sure to remark upon the size of her 
waist, the breadth of her hands, but especially 
the length of her feet. No doubt Venus walked 
with the step of a goddess, light and elastic as 
air, on her shapely white feet; but if she had 
been obliged to wear a pair of nineteenth-century 
French-heeled boots of the fashionable length for 
a woman of her height; I fear she would have 
remained forever seated in her chariot, and her 
doves been in danger of overwork. 

The natural breadth of the foot can be traced 
under the boot, although the stiff leather does 
its best to disguise it, and the height of the in- 
step also can neither be hidden by a clumsy shoe 
nor imitated by the best shoe-maker in the land 
unless the natural arch is underneath. The old 
idea that a high instep betokens aristocratic de- 
scent arises from the fact that in the days of 
chivalry walking was considered plebeian, and 
the nobility were always mounted; being con- 
stantly on horseback, their arms and chests ex- 
panded and grew strong, but their feet re- 
mained inactive, and consequently small. On 
the other hand, the peasantry labored in the 
fields, and their feet, from hard labor and heavy 
burdens, grew broad and flat. Life on the South- 
ern plantations before the war presented in many 
respects the same features as the times of feudal- 
ism; personal labor was considered a degrada- 
tion, indolence was aristocratic, and, like the 
knights of old, the young men were constantly 
on horseback, with a similar physique. The 
Southern foot is small and high-arched, and 
Southern belles were wont to boast that water 
would run under their insteps. The experiment 
was often tried in boarding-school dormitories, 


_ to the discomfiture of Yankee maidens, who re- 


* That is what Nature demands. 


venged themselves by pointing to their high 
white foreheads, with the sneering remark that 
they were not in the habit of carrying their brains 
in their heels! The difference in size between 
the Northern and Southern foot is, however, only 
noticeable when comparing extreme specimens, 
such as Boston and New Orleans, Omaha and 
Charleston; the Middle-State cities, such as 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and New 
York, show the two varieties blended into a com- 
mon medium. 

The boot or shoe of the present day has one 
radical fault: it is elegant, strong, and enduring, 
but, as a rule, it is too short. Let a person lay 
-his foot down on a sheet of paper and mark its 
length; then Jet him allow a full inch for the 
forward pressure caused by the high heel, and 
order his boots made according to the measure. 
But Fashion 
first puts on a stocking so short that the toes are 
curled up in the soft web; then comes a boot, 
broad enough, perhaps, but so deficient in length 
that it presses against the end of the foot; and 
what is the result? Enlarged, cramped, suffer- 
ing joints, and a mincing gait, where each step 
is calculated, and elasticity impossible. A foot 
can endure a narrow boot far better than a short 
one, for the additional length at the end gives 
room for expansion in the proper direction ; and, 
to a cultivated eye, a long, slender foot is far 
more beautiful than a short, broad-one. The 
high heels now so much worn by ladies absolutely 
require an extra length in the boot. They are 
coquettish appendages, belonging to the era of 
powdered hair, black patches, and hooped skirts. 
But, besides being dangerous, they necessitate 
more or less of that painful attitude, the Grecian 
bend, which is nothing more than Nature’s effort 
to preserve an equilibrium, Although the French 
heel is not seen among the sterner sex, their 
boots have a fault quite as important: the soles 
are too narrow. In a short walk no difficulty is 
experienced, but several hours’ exercise is sure 
to bring discomfort. In the early hours of the 
rebellion, when the gallant Seventh Regiment, 
of New York city, volunteered for the defense 
of the capital, a day’s march found them com- 
pletely exhausted. Their courage was unflinch- 
ing, their ardor glowing, their strength and health 
perfect; but—the soles of their boots were too 
narrow, and each step became atorment. They 
lay along the road-side; they captured a locomo- 
tive, and loaded themselves on to the platform 
cars; they marched barefoot; and they made 
raids into the neighboring villages and carried 
off the largest brogans they'could find. The 
difficulty was soon remedied, but there were 
about a thousand pairs of city boots lying along 
the road that day, mementoes of the gallant 
journey which has since been so often described 
both in prose and verse, the March of the Seventh. 

A few- words on the principles of adaptation as 
applied to the coverings for our feet. Boots for 
both men and women are more generally becom- 
ing than slippers. They give a trim, firm out- 
line to the foot, and convey an impression of 
elasticity and strength, whereas a slipper betrays 
all the defects, and is a hazardous experiment 
unless the foot is faultless, Even then fashion 
often disfigures it with huge bows and rosettes, 
which, although they may look piquant in front, 
are hideous monstrosities in profile view, and 
should be banished from civilized society. The 
most unbecoming chaussure is that species of em- 
broidered slipper which young ladies are in the 
habit of presenting to their gentlemen friends— 
marvels of industry and clumsiness, hard to get 
on, uncomfortable when on, and almost impos- 
sible to get off. We say no more. Every man 
who reads these lines understands the subject, 





and if he is a favorite, his closet is full of the un- 
gainly trophies which he never thinks of wear- 
ing, preferring the prosaic morocco to all the 
beaded canvas in the world ; andif the heel piece 
is gone, so much the better. 

A man’s gait tells us something of his charac- 
ter: unless it is influenced by debility or local 
imperfection we can read much in his walk, and 
detect his disposition in his step. Notice, for 
instance, this person coming toward us ; his feet 
wander along the sidewalk, now almost in the 
gutter, now rubbing against the fence, zigzag, 
back and forth, with no apparent purpose in the 
change; and you know he is an abstracted, im- 
practicable individual even before you look at 
his face. Try to walk with him, and he is con- 
tinually swaying against you; if there is one 
stone in the road he is sure'to stumble over it, 
and if there is one mud-puddle he always walks 
intoit. Here is another specimen coming quickly 
and firmly up the street, following a straight line 
with mathematical precision, turning in and out 
according to the exact necessities of the case, a 
direct purpose in every step. Such a man may 
have many faults, but exasperating procrastina- 
tion is not among them. Look at these two de- 
liberate feet advancing toward us, coming down 
heavily, heel first, slow and sure, they pound 
along, steadily advancing toward their destina- 
tion, and you recognize the highly respectable 
plodder who sometimes wins the race by sheer 
force of slow obstinacy, like the tortoise in the old 
fable. Another variety is the bending gait, wily 
step, and studied motion, which betray the manceu- 
vrer, and we can not help thinking that we see 


“rascal in the motions of his back, 
And scoundrel in his supple, sliding knee.” 


Put these four specimens in a drawing-room, 
and notice how they comport themselves, The 
plodder looks deliberately around the room, se- 
lects the locality he prefers, finds a comfortable 
chair, and plants himself there for the evening. 
The rapid walker enters quickly, goes straight 
up to the friends he best likes without circumlo- 
cution, says what he means without disguise, 
and then departs as quickly as he came. The 
supple gallant, who, as far as appearance goes, 
is the drawing-room favorite, glides in gracefully, 
meanders around among the company, drops a 
skillful hint here, a meaning look there, and ac- 
complishes a vast amount of evolution with his 
snake-like feet. ‘The absent-minded man blun- 
ders into the room, says the wrong things to the 
wrong persons, steps on all the ladies’ dresses, 
serapes the varnish off the furniture by his nu- 
merous collisions, and finally departs, stumbling 
over every intervening chair on his way to the 
door. Let no one say these differences are 
merely a matter of habit. They are valuable 
indications of the true character, for many a 
man, like Achilles, shows his real weakness only 
in his heels._. . 

A woman’s gait is apt to be the conventional 
step practiced by all, but yet the individual pe- 
culiarities will peep out occasionally. There is 
the trotting, the ambling, the mincing, the lan- 
guid, the gliding, and the prancing gait—the 
latter being the general favorite. An observing 
Englishman remarked not long since, ‘‘'The 
American ladies do not walk, they prance.” 
And the expression was apt. In former days a 
great deal was written and said about the noise- 
less tread and gentle gliding step of the lovely 
Arabella; but nous avons changé tout cela! 
Arabella now comes sounding through the hall, 
her little boot-heels clicking on the stairs, and 
ringing over the pavement so that we hear her 
coming long before she turns the corner. Once 
in a while, in some old-fashioned village, we 
meet a fair vision of the past generation, who 
softly glides along the street with the willowy 
gait of her youth; but the gentle apparitions are 
rare, fading away before the onward march of 
the booted brigade, jaunty in jackets, natty in 
hats, and apparently quite forgetful of the old- 
time song, ‘‘ Tread soft, for my heart lies under 
your feet, love.” 

On the stage the feet and the gait are impor- 
tant accessories to success. Many an actress, 
otherwise worthy of praise, is spoiled by a stilted 
stage stride, and many an actor renders himself 
ridiculous by a loping, awkward walk. One 
must not, however, criticise these members of 
the dramatic profession too severely, for often 
they are obliged by the limited capacity of the 
stage to perform miracles in the way of pedes- 
trianism, such as a long walk for pleasure in a 
space of six by nine, or a sharply contested bat- 
tle, with large armies on both sides, in a circum- 
ference of ten feet. There is in existence an 
opera called ‘‘Stradella,” composed, no doubt, 
with good intentions, and containing some very 
sweet music. In one of the scenes four ruffians 
are sent to assassinate the hero, who is saying 
his prayers in a musical way at the foot-lights. 
But the prayer is long, the stage short, and the 
assassins are obliged to manceuvre in the back- 
ground through twelve pages of variations, con- 
suming twenty minutes to cross the intervening 
space of ten feet, and managing their approach 
so as only to reach their victim at the final amen. 
To do all this, and at the same time keep up the 
appearance of an advance, requires the sinuosity 
of a snake. The murderers cross and recross 
the stage in breathless, doubled -up positions, 
gaining the eighteenth part of an inch each time, 
glaring, gesticulating, panting, flourishing their 
weapons, and imposing silence upon each other 
in pantomime, until, in admiration of their strat- 
egy, one almost forgets to wonder why they are 
so long about it when two strides would end both 
the victim and the scene. : 

The ranks of American authors contain one 
man who stands alone on a plane by himself: 
powerfully intense, and at the same time exqui- 
sitely delicate, Nathaniel Hawthorne has no rival 
in his peculiar style. He left but few books be- 
hind him; but such books! Each one is a mine 





of wealth, containing characters drawn with the 
power of a charcoal outline, and finished with 
the perfection of a miniature in oils. Among 
his creations stands one so vividly brilliant that 
we all know her; Zenobia, in the ‘‘ Blithedale 
Romance.” A few phrases from Hawthorne’s 
pen bearing upon our subject may fitly close this 
essay. 

‘**Zenobia bade us welcome in a fine, frank, 
mellow voice, and gave each of us her hand, 
which was very soft and warm. Her hand was 
larger than most women would like to have, or 
than they could afford to have, though not a whit 
too large in proportion with the spacious plan of 
Zenobia’s entire development. It did one good 
to see a fine intellect so fitly cased. She was, 
indeed, an admirable.figure of a woman just on 
the hither verge of her richest maturity, so full 
of bloom, health, and vigor that a man might 
well have fallen in love with her for their sake 
only.” 


gain: 

‘* After a brief pause at the window she turn- 
ed away, exemplifying in the few steps that re- 
moved her out of sight that noble and beautiful 
motion which characterized her as much as any 
other personal charm. Not one woman in a 
thousand could move so admirably as Zenobia. 
Many women can sit gracefully ; some can stand 
gracefully ; but natural movement is the result 
and expression of the whole being, and can not 
be well and nobly performed unless responsive 
to something in the character. I used to think 
that_music—light and airy, wild and passionate, 
or the full harmony of stately marches, in ac- 
cordance with her varying mood—should have 
attended Zenobia’s footsteps.” 

And at the end of the book, when the three 
men at midnight are on their way, with horror- 
stricken hearts, to the sluggish pool that covers 
the drowned woman, notice the careful touches 
of Hawthorne's description. 

‘*T showed my companions where I had found 
the handkerchief, and pointed to two or three 
footsteps impressed into the clayey margin, and 
tending toward the water. Silas Foster thrust 
his face down close to these footsteps, and picked 
up a shoe that had escaped my observation, be- 
ing half imbedded in the mud. ‘'There’s a kid 
shoe that was never made on a Yankee last,’ 
observed he. ‘I know enough of shoe-maker’s 
craft to tell that. French manufacture; and 
see, what a high instep! and how evenly she 
trod in it! There never was a woman that 
as handsomer in her shoes than Zenobia 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MAX ladies take more pleasure in the few 
choice plants which brighten the parlor 
window during the winter months, than in all 
the abundance and variety of the summer gar- 
den. « The special care which these house plants 
demand only enhances their value to those who 
love them, and regard them as living pets. Yet, 
while some persons seem to have the faculty of 
coaxing every growing thing into blossoming 
luxuriance, others have no success; every plant 
in their charge droops and dies, or, at best, it 
only ——— but never blooms. ‘Those who are 
not adepts in the culture of plants would do well 
to select simple varieties, which will more read- 
ily repay their care than rarer and more delicate 
kinds. It should be remembered, also, that 
plants can not blossom all the time—a fact 
which disappoints many who do not consider 
about the matter. Ifyour fuchsia has been flow- 
ering luxuriantly during the summer, it must 
rest afterward; but if in summer its growth is 
checked by watering it sparingly, and the flow- 
er-buds are nipped off as soon as they appcar, 
when cold weather comes, if it is set ina sunny 
window and abundantly watered, it will proba- 
bly blossom freely through the winter. The lit- 
tle insects which so frequently infest house 

lants are a great annoyance, and sometimes it 
is almost impossible to remove them. It is said 
that if sufficient fresh air is admitted to the 
room this difficulty will not exist. The roses 
in the gardens of the Shakers at New Lebanon 
are remarkable for their luxuriant foliage and 
fine blossoms. The gardener in charge attrib- 
utes his success in cultivating them to the free 
use of salt as a top-dressing for the soil of the 
beds. The salt kills rose insects of every kind, 
and also improves the health and vigor of the 
plants. 





By the prompt exertions of the special agent 
of the Post-office Department, all the mails in 
the Chicago post-office were rescued, with the 
exception of a small one which came over the 
Fort Wayne road, and, having been four hours 
behind time, no one knew any thing about it. 
About $60,000 worth of postage stamps were on 
hand, and, though not totally destroyed, were 
i badly charred as to render their use impossi- 

le. 





It is an interesting botanical and chemical 
fact that there is a plant growing in the Neil- 
herry Hills, in India, which yields carbolic acid. 
t is reported by the medical officer of the dis- 
trict to be far superior in purity to the ordinary 
product of coal-tar. It is, however, more ex- 
pensive than the mineral product, so that the 
discovery has no commercial value. 





Another expedition to the polar sea is about 
being organized by the Russian Geographical 
Society—the special object of it being not mere- 
ly to reach the north pole, but to select such a 
route as will afford the best opportunities for 
studying the geography, climate, and industrial 
conditions of the Siberian coasts. A prelimi- 
nary expedition is to be sent out to reconnoitre 
the seas in the vicinity of Nova Zembla. 





There were eighty-nine newspaper establish- 
ments destroyed in the conflagration of Chicago. 





While the rich were freely giving their thou- 
sands to the sufferers in the Western States, a 
poor woman one day entered the Prince-street 
station-house, and asked whether contributions 
for Chicago were received there. On being told 


= 


that they were, she said: “I’m a poor woman, 
and can = no money; but here are a dozen 
and a half woolen hoods which I made with my 
own hands. They will — to keep some poor 
creatures warm. May God help dent Y? She 
would not tell her name or address. 





Chambers’s Journal thinks it_is a mistake to 
suppose that beef tea is notrishing and strength- 
ening for feeble persons. It says, “Some few 
practitioners and chemists have long been aware 
of the fact, and now their view is confirmed by 
Dr. Marcet. There is no nourishment in beef 
tea. Mixed with solid food, it imparts a relish 
which promotes digestion; and the best solid 
food that can be mixed therewith is the beef 
from which it was made, reduced to a powder. 
In two, at least, of the London hospitals the 
mixing of powdered beef with the best tea has 
long been practiced; and there the patients get 
strong on beef-tea diet.” 





A greenhouse has been erected recently in 
connection with the Rivington-street Industrial 
School and Boys’ Lodging-House, by the benev- 
olence of certain gentlemen who believe in the 
elevating and refining influence of flowers. On 
the day when the greenhouse was publicly open- 
ed the children who attend the day school 
and the lads who make the lodge their nightly 
home were present in large numbers, as well as 
many ladies and gentlemen. The greenhouse 
was filled with beautiful plants. n a long 
table was displayed a large variety of — 
which, during the past year, have been distrib- 
uted to the poor children of the neighborhood. 
These were returned for this occasion, so that 
those interested might see what care and atten- 
tion had been given by their owners to the little 
plants which had brought light, beauty, and 

ragrance to their otherwise dreary homes. 





On Mount Ranier, in Washington Territory, 
there is a glacier ten miles long by five wide. 
Many other glaciers are known to exist in 
America, and they may afford a new field for the 
investigations of scientific men. 





The University of Michigan opened this year 
with about 1200 students, fifty of whom are 
young women. The usual examinations previ- 
ous to admittance are dispensed with in the case 
of such students as present diplomas of gradua- 
tion from either of five union schools in Michi- 
gan. A new building is in course of erection 
on the college campus, which will be four sto- 
ries high, 140 feet deep, 350 feet long, and con- 
tain a hall with seating capacity for 3000 per- 
sons. Dr. Angel, the new president, is likely so 
to conduct this noble institution that it will 
win yct greater renown and added usefulness. 





After every revolution in Paris there is a new 
designation of public ways. The Municipal 
Council has just decided that at this time eight 
changes, and no more, shall be allowed. By 
these changes the names of Napoleon, Eugénie, 
and other obnoxious personages will be expur- 
gated from the names of certain avenues hither- 
to known by their familiar appellations. 





Many treasures of literature, science, and art 
*were completely destroyed by the Chicago fire, 
and can never be restored. In the destruction 
of the Historical Society rooms an extensive li- 
brary was lost—the original Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, complete sets of files of Chicago 
newspapers. <a sets of Chicago battle- 
flags, the Heal allery of three hundred valua- 
ble paintings, Deihl’s Hamlet, cartoons of the 
Prodigal Son, and Volk’s bust of Lincoln, the 
only one for which Mr. Lincoln ever had a life 
sitting. The oil-paintings in the Opera-House, 
and Academy of Design art galleries, as well as 
choice private art collections, were also lost, 
and the valuable scientific collections in the 
Academy of Science. Probably there is not a 
ood law library remaining in the city; and all 
he books a to the Library Association 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association 
were destroyed. 





Maine is sending granite for the construction 
of two of the largest bridges in the world—the 
East-river Bridge, and the railroad bridge across 
the Mississippi at 8t. Louis. 





Thoughts of Iceland generally send a shiver 
through the body—unless it happens to be mid- 
summer. But this bleak country seems to be 
growing less inhabitable than ever; the winters 
are colder than formerly, the fisheries failing 
and scarcely a tree can be found there. 
course the people can not live upon nothing; so 
they meditate migrating to more hospitable 
climes. It is proposed to establish an Icelandic 
colony in Wisconsin and Nebraska; and, by way 
of experiment, fifteen Icelanders have already 

one to Detroit and Washington Islands, where, 
= the present, they will support themselves by 
fishing. 





A call is made not only by some thoughtful 
and humane persons, but by the sparrows them- 
selves every night, for more sheltering houses 
for these useful little creatures. The nights are 
growing colder, and the leaves on the trees fast 
diminishing. 


Some passing record of the faithful cat be- 
longing to the Chicago post-office seems not 
amiss. She had been once before burned out— 
so say her biographers—and was, therefore, in 
some measure prepared for this calamity. On the 
night of the fire the cat was present, and assist- 
ed to the best of her ability in the removal of 
valuables, though she did not go away herself. 
This is not an obituary, however; for a couple 
of days afterward, when the work of removing , 
the safes was in progress, the tearing away of a 
portion of the ruin revealed the faithful public 
servant ina pail partially filled with water. She 
had rented this as temporary quarters, and ap- 

arently enjoyed the cool shelter which it af- 
forded. From her position it appeared impossi- 
ble that she could have gone away and returned 
after the fire, and so she may be set down as the 
only living being who passed Sunday night and 
Monday in the burned district. 





Goethe says that one ought every day to hear 
a little song, to read a good poem, to see a fine 
picture, and, if it be possible, to speak a few 
reasonable words. 
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JUSTICE IN INDIA. 


‘ -~ engraving represents a scene in the 
street of a town in the northwest provinces, 
such’ as Allahabad or Mirzapoor. Fine, richly 
carved, stone - faced houses of wealthy -natives 
stand beside poor mud hovels, and a mosque 


between two policemen armed with sword and 
shield. The native head police officer stands re- 
lating the case. His secretary stands next to him 
with the report written, with his reed pen in his 
hand, and -his writing-box held by a servant of 
the office, ready to write on a corner of the re- 
port the magistrate’s orders. In the foreground, 


with tall minarets ig.seen in the background. | leaning against a projecting part of the basement 

















somewhere, appear in the foreground, while a 
burkundanze stands in front holding the stolen 
property—armlets, . bracelets, necklaces, etc.— 
found on the thief. An old woman and a young 
one appear alone on the earthen embankment in 
front of their house. . Their position in life is 
not high, or they would not be seen in public 
and sitting on a bedstead. 


village wells, with moist clay, into which are set 
the entire flowers, cut off close to the stem, side 
by side, like the tiny stones of the mosaic work. 
er, according to a pattern drawn in outline on 
the clay: beforehand from colored designs on pa- 
per, often of great beauty and elaboration, and 
similar to the page of an illuminated missal. ‘At 
Genzano, however, the decoration is on a much 
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The magistrate rides out in the early morning 
to visit the scene of a disputed boundary, ac- 


companied by a mounted policeman, who wears 
a red or green uniform and a dice-box-shaped 
hat. During his ride through the town a thief 


is brought before him who has just been caught 


in the act; his hands have been tied ; he declares 
his innocence, imploring for mercy. He is held 


AN UP-COUNTRY MAGISTRATE IN INDIA ADMINISTERING JUSTICE. 


of a house, is a banker, merchant, or money-chan- 
ger, on his way to his religious ablutions in the sa- 
On his head is a muslin skull-cap 
in place of the orange ér pink turban he wears 
Behind him an old government 
pensioner is having the matter explained to him 
Two small boys, who have 
been to carry fruit, vegetables, or sweetmeats 


cred Ganges. 
in full dress, 


by a Mussulman. 


THE FESTIVAL OF .THE IN- 
FIORATA AT GENZANO. 


et he only English flower-festival of which.we 
have any knowledge was the well-dressing 
at the village of Tissington, in Derbyshire, where 
the decoration is produced by eovering wooden 


frames, sufficiently large to face the front of the 





larger.scale. Kormerly it extended through the 
length. of two streets; this year one only was 
madé use of. ‘A week or ten days before, the 
-middle of the street, through its entire length, to 
the width of seven or eight yards probably, 1s 
carefully broken up or leveled, and covered ving 
fine earth, which is then beaten down, rolled, 
and hardened into a perfectly smooth and solid 
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surface, as of fine stone or marble. ‘The street 
itself is gradually descending, perhaps five hun- 
dred yards in length, and being divided into 
squares, or oblongs, on each one of these is drawn 
in strong white outline the pattern or figure de- 
signed to be represented, whether heraldic de- 
vices, arabesque, architectural designs, diapered 
designs, or interlacing lines and scrolls. All 
this being clearly marked out, and in some cases 
the colors indicated,.and the boundary on either 
side being drawn by a line of posts covered with 
evergreen, with evergreen chaplets hanging be- 
tween, the work begins, the patterns and designs 
being filled in—wrought out rather—by the lay- 
ing on of flower petals, thousands upon thousands, 
as a painter lays on colors broadly with his brush. 
Here a belt of pink rose leaves, there an immense 
central star, with rays as of prismatic ,colors, 
purple and scarlet and orange, blue and green— 
all flower petals, simply laid on in the mass, the 
edges clearly defined-as by the painter or the 
weaver. Here will be a bow as of dark blue 
ribbon edged with gold; there an elaborate de- 
sign on a creamy ground of -scrolls and ara- 
besques, like a lovely piece of Gobelin tapestry, 
in which the shading is so perfect that, but for 
your eyes beholding the work rise up before you, 
nothing would persuade you but’ that paint of 
some kind was used to produce the effect. But 
nature supplies the color, though in this matter 
of shading I believe that great use is made of 
minute seeds of various shades and tints, as of 
browns and greens, olive and-gray. As regard- 
ed broad masses of full color there seemed no 
difficulty. ‘The broom, which was in full flower, 
furnished its golden yellow; the red poppy, 
which is inconceivably abundant and brilliant 
in Italy, the intensest scarlet, to which, 
when the design required it, I observed 

that a deeper, almost black, tint was 

given by pressing the petals in the 

hand before laying them down; 

while of roses there was every 

variety of tint and shade, from 

full rose-pink to velvety crim- 

son or tender maiden’s ~ 

blush. Blues and pur- 

ples were the same, so 

were greens, in al- 

most infinite vari- 

ety, from bright 

grass to dull 

sage. Green 

half - tints, 
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the whole length of two streets, the churches 
opened their doors, and a procession of priests, 
with banners, lighted tapers, and singing, march- 
ed along them, crushing their beauty and destroy- 
ing their perfected workmanship, till, when they 
had passed over it, it was like the march of de- 
stroying locusts.. Now, however, the royal 
prince and princess, attended by the Cesarini 
family, walked in simple style along the street, 
attended by a small crowd, and, entering a small 
balcony prepared for them in the centre of the 
street, gazed down upon its whole length and 
breadth, as we were doing, and, no doubt, admired 
it no less than we did. ‘The greeting which they 
received was warm, but not enthusiastic. But 
we must remember that though these faithful 
papalini might be well pleased to see the prince, 
and especially the sweet-looking young princess, 
of whom they had heard so much, yet they 
would not forget that they both were excom- 
municated by the Holy Father, and that to this 
very festival which had brought them hither 
the Church had refused her blessing. 

The flower-festival was over. The 
prince and princess and the ladies 
and gentlemen of their court 
were gone. ‘The English 
and the American /or- 
estiert were going. 
That which 
had been 
produced 
withso 











the eyes of strangers, was now left to wither in 
the sun, to be blown away by the wind, to be 
trampled upon by children, and on the morrow, 
or the day after at most, heaped together as rub- 
bish, or left to disfigure instead of beautifying 
the place. It was pitiable to think of. 

As regards the festival of the Jnfiorata, I may 
add, in conclusion, a change is coming over all 
that pertains to the Church in Italy; and now 
that so great an innovation has been made as to 
celebrate this festival without its sanction, or 
without even the presence of a priest, it has lost 
its prestige in the minds of the papalini popula- 
tion. It has been held out 
of season, to gratify the new 
rulers, whom they regard as 
excommunicated rob- 
bers, and if it be 
continued, 
it will 


gear, and crowds of little lads going the same 


way likewise. One of our donkeys was unoccu- 


| pied, and no less than three of these young 
| urchins were perched upon his back, to the in- 


finite amusement of all. So with laughter and 
merriment we proceeded onward till our road 
branched off from theirs. The little lads were 
unseated, and we turned our asses’ heads in the 
direction of the Lake of Albano, on the edge of 
which stands a deserted villa of the Colonna 


| family, and-below it the remarkable old con- 


vent of Palazzuola. As ladies are not allowed 
to enter here, and our party being principally 
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DESIGN FOR CENTRE OF TABLE-COVER.—BRAID AND SOUTACHE EMBROIDERY.—[Sex Dousiy Pace. | 


too, were perfect, with buffs and grays and 
creamy whites. 

_ OF course, as the whole work is effected by the 
simply laying on of loose petals, it is of arr eva- 
nescent character. If the wind rises, the perfect 
beauty of the work is marred, color becomes 
mixed with color, and the outline broken and ir- 
regular, Like fire-works, it is a vision of beauty, 
Costing. much trouble, care, and thought in the 
preparation, but gone in a moment. Formerly, 


much thought and loving care, for which, through 
the night and early morning, and late evenings 
of the preceding days, flowers had been gath- 
ered from woods and fields and hidden glens 
and wilderness places, and brought hither on 
asses and mules, in sacks and baskets, and 
picked and assorted with such artistic care, so 
that every separate color and shade and tint 
might be kept distinct, and which had been 


| 


probably only be as a secular show; unless, 
indeed, the temporal power of the pope be re- 
established, which does not appear likely; it is 
the opinion of all that this year has seen the last 
Infiorata. 

The evening was lovely, the nightingales sang 
in the woods, the ungathered flowers again 
greeted us as we rode on our way, now through 
the woods toward Marino, with peasant people, 


ht at ) wrought with such elaboration into a work of | young men and maidens, blooming like flowers 
en the exquisite flower carpets were laid down | beauty, to be gazed on for half an hour or so by | with their crimson and orange-colored head- 


| 


ladies, we were obliged to satisfy vurselves with 
looking down from the wild, overgrown terrace 
above upon the great roofs of this extensive 
building, on the tall bell-tower of which tufts of 
crimson snapdragon waved like a banner, and 
which is now a house of correction for refractory 
monks. We admired the long box alleys and 
broad walks of the stately old garden below, 
and remembered that here was discovered one 
of the most ancient Etruscan tombs, dating back 


| nearly two hundred years before Christ. 
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EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 

Mr. Levrtz, Philadelphia, Pa., has had a 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine 16 years; for 8 
years it supported a family of nine persons, two 
of these invalids, running on an average of 19 
hours a day, by different persons, without costing 
a cent for repairs; some of the original dozen of 
needles are still in use; no personal instruction 
was received, and a child ten years old learned 
its use thoroughly.—[Com.] 





Hatz’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer re- 
stores to bald heads a fine, healthy growth of 
hair, if the hair-cells are not closed up.—[Com.] 





Tur Homan Harn.—Burnett’s Cocoaine, for healthful 
purity and is unsurpassed.—[Com.] 


Copyine Wann —Or the means of the newly-in- 
vented Sy ee Wheel patterns may be transferred 
upplement with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 


themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


FANS. 
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NOTACK.—Buyers of Goods und 
and 


Silesias, are hereby informed that all such 


Prints, Lindseys, Cambrics, 
are not manufactured at the Wamsutta 


Mills. We limit our Name and the Wamsutta Ticket to our Bleached Shirtings and 
Sheetings. We have, in addition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the following, which will 


Wamsutta Mills 


. 
— 


in all cases appear with this notice. 


New Beprorp, Mass., 
June 1st, 1867. 


Orrioz or Wamsutta Mriis, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 





It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 85 inches for a yard. 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our manufacture. 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
“ 


vs Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. J 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G, PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jz., Agent. 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 


REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in the count 


NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 


In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 


STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 
~ (UP. STAIRS), N. ¥., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM M'F’G COMPANY'S 


STERLING SILVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and elegant pieces manufactured 
expressly to our order the past year, and 
quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment of 
novelties in fancy silver, cased for wedding 
gifts, of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham Company are 
very extensive, enabling them to employ 
the most accomplished talent in designing 
skill in producing, and the best labor-saving 
machinery and method of manufacture, thus 
reducing the cost and bringing these beav- 
tiful wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver is that o 
British Sterling, 925-1000. 


TRIMMINGS. 
IN ALL THE NOVELTIES. 


The Paris Manufacturers having recovered from the 
effects of the war, and got into operation, we are ena- 
bled to offer DRESS TRIMMINGS and BUTTONS, iy 
all the richest and latest styles of BUTTONS, GIMP: \, 
—— FEATHER and FUR TRIMMING, &c 

Coy at 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


No. 827 Broadway, N.Y., 
BETWEEN TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH S's 


TRADE- MARK. 








GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 


“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT.” 


TIFFANY & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y,, 


NOW OFFER A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
FANS, FINE LACE TOPS, WITH CARVED 
PEARL STICKS, INLAID WITH GOLD AND 


‘COLORS. SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 





a A H R, NOW THE FASHION. 
2 inches long, weight 2 0z., only $5. 
28 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, we' ight 8 oz., oy. , 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By rors = receipt of color and price, or by ex- 





WALTHAM 


WATCHES, 


(LADIES’ SIZE). 


WE KEEP CONSTANTLY IN STOCK A FULL 
ASSORTMENT OF THESE WATCHES, IN VERY 
HANDSOME GOLD CASES, AND WARRANT 
THEM AS THOROUGHLY RELIABLE TIME- 


. PIECES. 


BALL, BLACK, & CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 & 567 Broadway, N.Y. 


NILSSON BOUQUET. 


THE NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Roonzstrr, N. Y., and 
$35 Broapway (Room 18), New York. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and ts in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


$10 from 503 


12Samwrces sent ( paid) for Fifty Cents, that 


for Ten Dollars. R. L, Wotcorr.'N.Y. 


for an ELEGANT WARDROBE of 
WALNUT and DAMASK. See Circn- 
H. Wurrrenore & Co., 544 B’dway, N.Y. 























fa _/{ + 
o Mee 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

Tae most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their — 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants fihd it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address” 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


LUNDBORGD . 








AND OTHER PERFUMES 
SURPASS ALL OTHERS. 


“LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 


A beautiful and useful article is the Universal Turine 
and Thread Cutter for ladies. It saves time, twine, 
thread, fingers, and teeth. Samples mailed on receipt 
of 25 cents. Address T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO. 

599 Broadway, N. Y. 
$99 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ts. 
Address U. 8S. PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. Y. 




















Better Than Gold!!! 


UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
Fine Furnishing 
GOODS. 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address — 

_ J.B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New Yer‘. 


HE WELLINGTON OINTMENT.—For Rheuma- 
tism, Paralysis, Sprains, &c. Removes all stiffness, 
and renders the limb or part soft and pliable. ALEX. 
HUDNUT, Chemist, 218 Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agent. 


ICKES’ 














ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





A NEW ARTICLE, 


Invented and manufac 
tured exclusively by th: 
NORFOLK & NEV 
BRUNSWICK HOSI. 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan. 
nel, much lighter, perfaet 
\ in shape, and will not: 
\ shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev. 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
‘oods e in this country, and fully equal to the best 

and-loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 


prices. 
Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H.J. 
LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49 White St., N.Y. 


REAL JET JEWELRY. 


We have just imported from Whitby, England, a 
large assortment of new patterns of Real Jet Jewelry, 
consisting of 


Earrings at $2, $2 50, $3, $3 50, $4 per pair. 

Brooches, $2, $2 50, $3, $4, $5 each. 

Crosses, $2, $3, $4, $5 each. 

Lockets, $2 50, $3, $4, $5 each. 

Bracelets, #4, $5, $6, $8, $9, $10 per pair. 

Sets of Brooch and Earrings, $4, $5, $6, $8 a set. 

Necklaces (beads), $5, $6, $8, $10 each. 

Necklaces with Pendants, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, $18 each. 

We will send any of these to any part of the United 
States by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price; and 
if not satisfactory they can be returned in the same 
way, and the money will be promptly refunded. In 
ordering please state if a plain or ornamental pattern 
is desired. 


HOWARD « CO., 


Jewelers, No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
Also Agents for Waltham Watches. 


aeove) THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TE 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlans 
: tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Teast nan’) Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
' Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


E CURE. 

HEART DISEASE. éitcutar contaiping 
full information sent free. “Address 

Dr. DE JULIEN, 213 East 13th Street, New York. 


Please send your name and get spec- 

's imen of S SPANGLED BAI - 

UEeher in wekt ars paper a, Beet 
‘0 all. cts. a year; 3 mon 

mens FREE. Address’ Banner, Hinsdale, nH 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$425 Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 






SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


hy oe heen midi pgp — on poacabnegy~) aod 
are distinguished for their y appearance, - 
liant ete and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the ee Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
ehants in all the | cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

t#” Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


LADY'S TROUSSEAU “A” 


FOR $150. 








8 Muslin Chemises...... Sraeeace @ $2 00.. $6 00 
8 Linen ” Pere etter o+e-@ 475.. 149 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces).........ccccccccccce 12 00 
3 Pairs Muslin Drawers.......... @ 200.. 600 
3 “ Linen > oe ee oe eee 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 22%.. 67 
3 Tucked “ .  Gadeaneesdal @ $00.. 900 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 350.. 10 50 


8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Embr'd * by “ .@ 700.. 21 00 


Time BR ees sas sain hawwsswssiccce 5 00 
1 Ls «© Embroidered.............. 8 
2 Corset CoverB......cccccccceee @ 32.. 650 
2 Dressing Sacques....... eeassee @ 350.. 700 


1 Robe de Chambre.... 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY. 


We are now and shall be receivin® throughout the 
seagon our goods selected by myself, 
DIRECT from LONDON, 
DIRECT from PARIS, 












SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
Ne struction, and rapidity 
Bw ofmotion. Call and ex- 
gamine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


@.  BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 










FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
RSA ae ETO ST 


A yo, — HORACE WATERS, 
¢ Great Off ere — 451 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELoprons, and 

RGans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
St EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


. GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Weswoutz’s Tort Giyorrre Care is unequaled for 
vashing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
a produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
mples and ghapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo..e, 

nufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 

















A T. STEWART &CO. 


will make a magnificent display of 
VELVET, SILK, AND POPLIN SUITS, 
in all the new Cloth Shades. 
Also, A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 
of 
PARIS AND LONDON MADE 
CHILDREN’S SUITS AND DRESSES, 
ELEGANTLY TRIMMED. 
And will also offer a fresh importation of 
PARIS-MADE 

VELVET SACQUES AND BASQUES, 

PARIS-MADE SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$40 each, upward. 

PARIS AND LONDON ASTRAKHAN SACQUES 
AND JACKETS, 
$20 each, upward. 
PARIS-MADE BLACK CLOTH CLOAKS, 
$7 each, upward. 
With an immense stock of 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED POLONAISES, 


in 
CASHMERE and DRAPS D’ETE, 


the latest novelties, &c. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SACQUES AND 
JACKETS, 
In Cloth, Plush, and Velveteen. 


HARPER’ 





Strangers and Customers are respectfully invited to 
EXAMINE. 
BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STREETS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
Greatly Reduced. 
FRENCH ALL-WOOL PLAIDS, 
at 85 cents, former price 50 cents, 
at 50 cents, former price 75 cents; 
at 65 cents, former price 85 cents ; 
at 75 cents, former price $1. 
FRENCH SATINES, ALL WOOL, 
at 50 cents, former price 65 cents ; 
at 60 cents, former price 80 cents; 
at 75 cents, former price $1. 
FRENCH ALL-WOOL SERGES, 
at 50 cents, former price 75 cents; 
at 60 cents, former price 85 cents; 
at 75 cents, former price $1. 
All the above in the CLOTH SHADES. 


FANCY SILKS. 

300 Pieces at 75 cents, reduced from $1. 

175 Pieces at $1, reduced from $1 25, 

200 Pieces at $1 25, reduced from $1 50. 

150 Pieces at $1 50, reduced from $2. 

Rich FAILLE and ARMURE SILKS, in all the NEW 
CLOTH SHADES, for COSTUMES. 

BLACK SILKS, of every grade, at very low prices. 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


FURS, 
Ladies’ and Children’s, viz.: Sable, Ermine, Mink, 
Black Marten, Chinchilla, Seal, and many special nov- 
elties which can only be found at their establishment. 


FUR ROBES, 
a large assortment. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
aa- FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <G@ 

4a SEE the prices at which four ofthe lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. ne 
Price in Eesaal. Ia the U.8 
Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 885.00 
New Simger - - 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 
The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 














facturing said machines. RED. 8' 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas ot CuyahogaUo., oO. 
The Wiison SrwIno MacHtnes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fnll directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cente per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


U RLS | One package of Prof. Lxos’ Macio Com- 

* POUND will instantly Curl the straightest 
hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy massive Curls, in every case, or money re- 
funded. 25 cents 4 package. postpaid, or three for 





me . BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be — 
understood by those not accustomed to making the’ 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extra) ce in cutting up material, at the same 

time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
~ good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest maker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every oe and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of Postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no pees, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed witli delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the bs itteragd the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about thé house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly Beeler 
Machine. To see it ——" the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 


a@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
aay in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
‘act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Solicited by MIUNN & CO., 
PAT F N T§ Publishers of Seientifie Ameri- 
can, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years? Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


Diver WOES 


Removes tarnish quickly, without { to the goods. Sold b: 
Jewelers, Draggists, Groce ng Boe 8. M. MILLER 
Sole Proprietor, 65 Liberty Street, N.Y. Send stamp for sample. 


IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material. Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
EEN Gun Worss, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 

te New Subscribers will be supplied with either Har- 
Per’s Ma@azink, Harrer’s WEEKLY, or Harper's Ba- 
zak, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
for Four Dollars. 

Harper’s Macaztne, One Year......$400 
Harprr’s Weekiy, One Year...... 400 
. Harprr’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Harrere'’s Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harrrr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazink, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suxnsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazrne 2 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions-may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrekty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
nee to the order of Harprr & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

















TrrMs ror Anvertistne In Harper's Perroptcats. 
Harper's Mayazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





50 cents. E. HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievurs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUER BKING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 

usted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


























Vol. IIT, 

MPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 28 
TR. ED HOUSE DRESS..............00005 “* 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “ 3S 

Sk apres “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... 42 
gl" oo i ae “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. “ 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 43 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING . 
Ne eROsAPeebanceescestnesncésoccesedescc 49 
ie aa SACQUE WALKING 
eeecccce Oo cere cncccecccecccccccccccsere 50 
Vol, 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... “4 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER wr © 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF 7 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SU “7% 
x ie. 
SeORT SACGPE ALK 17 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT ait 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 ee ~~ Ra pddetEhs Cxwcceasccccctseuce “* & 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to as 
dimB Ober cess sncocccc scccecococcce * 25 


8 years 0) ». 
CBD? GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 


VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 Pe ME dedencicecisieacenss “ 98 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING F. 


LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ o a 
L ‘Ss W AU WRAPPER............ -“ 2 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from x 


5 to 15 years a I 4d 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMOKING-CAP ........++0+ cocccccccccccce * 46 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
preeetes on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gO 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
8S. M.. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Samples, free. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THE PREY OF THE GODS. A Novel. By Fror- 
ENOK Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ** Her 
Lord and Master,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Putiir Sarrtn, B.A., Author of “The History of 
the World.” Illustrated. Uniform with The Stu- 
dents’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


THE RISE_AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE. With a full Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pren- 
BROKE Ferripgk, an Eye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of ‘*‘ Harper’s Hand-Book of European 
Travel,” ‘* Harper’s Phrase-Book,” &c. With a Map 
of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B. L. Farszon, 
Author of “Grif.” 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuaries Krvesiey. 
Igustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ANNE FURNESS. A Novel. By the Anthor of 


**Mabel’s Progress,” ‘“*The Sacristan’s Household, 
“Veronica,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Postisuzp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor« 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 
STUDENT'S GREECE. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Vol. I. 
12mo, Cloth, $150. __ 


BOSWELI’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Vol. Il. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 4 


WILLSON'S NEW SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
12mo, Half Bound, 45 cents. 


MARKHAM'S FRANCE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 50. 





sz Harrer & Brornens will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 
7 Harrer’s Catatoave mailed free on receipt of 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“I say, Jo— DEAR, IF YOU CAN’T ENJOY 


FACETIZ. 


A centiemay of a slightly irritable temper, calling 
out loudly for some hot water from his bedroom, was 
unanswered. “po & small bureau, he shoved it be- 
fore him to the head of the stairs, and sent it whirl- 
ing, end over end, to the hall below. The crash was 
loud enough to bring out mother, daughter, and all the 
servants. The head of the family was seated at the 
top of the stairs, elbows on knees, chin resting in 


ands, 

“Oh, father! what is the matter ?” asked the fright- 
ened daughter. 

“« Matter !” said the old man; “ why, here I have been 
a-callin’ ahd callin’ for yer nigh on half an hour, and 
now I've telegraphed for yer—that’s all.” 


——  —— 

Sorry.—-Charles R—— is three years old, or there- 
abouts. The other day he became very angry because 
his father insisted on enforcing the parental views on 
some disputed point, and blurted out, “‘ You're a fool, 
papa!” Papa looked very grave, and presently was 
called out of the room. Mamma, embracing the occa- 
sion to espe upon the young hopeful the impro- 
age of his conduct, said papa felt very badly, and 

e must kiss him and say he was sorry. . So, when ~ 
his father returned, Charley rushed up to him, with 
his little face all covered with smiles, and, kissing him 
over To overagain, exclaimed ‘‘ Papa, I sosorry you’s 
a fool!” 
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A SCOTCH ENTOMOLOGIST AND HIS GUEST. 


There is 'a story, perhaps forgotten by all but men 
who were students at a certain college nearly thirty 
years ago, of an enthusiastic professor of entomology, 
not celebrated for his exercise of ee: who was 
so delighted at the arrival of an eminent pursuer of 
insects that he invited him to board and bed in his 
chambers. Next morning Dr. Macfly greeted his guest, 
“And how did ye sleep the nicht, Mester Beehemouth?” 

“ Not-very well. strange bed, perhaps. But—” 

“Ah!” quoth the doctor, eagerly, ‘‘ ye were just bit- 
ten by something, eh 2?” 

** Well, to tell you the truth, doctor, I was.” 

“Just think of that! Bitten, war ye? Now can ye 
say. it was any thing noteworthy that bit ye ?—pecul- 


iar, eh ?” 

“Fleas, I think. But such chaps for biting I never 
saw in my life.” 

“T should think so, indeed” (with great glee). 
“They’re Sicilian fleas. J imported them myself.” 


—_—— > 
A Crorouet.—Musical instructiomcan not fail to be 
good, because it is sound education. 


—_—_———— 
Are auctioneers naturally a forbidding class of men ? 
—_~_——— 


Mummies do not look as though they were in a 
hurry; yet it is certain that at first they must .have 


been pressed for time. 
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RETURNING HQME FROM THE SEA-SIDE. 


All the Family have Colds, except the Under Nurse, who has a Face-Ache. 
Paterfamilias 


Meney spent for Nothing, and gives way to 


tears. 
that, after all, Murray Hill, where they live, is such a Healthy 


never left it! 
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Poor Materfamilias, who originated the Trip, is in despair at all the 
endeavors to console her with the reflection that Ae knew how it would be; but 
place that, with Care and Doctoring, they will soon be nearly as well as if they had 
(A gay Bachelor may be seen contemplating Paterfamilias and his little group. His interest is totally untinged with envy. 
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“SAUCE FOR THE GANDER.” 
your SuPPER, NOW YOU HAVE LOST youR GRUMBLE ABOUT TEN Hours’ Work, GRUMBLE FoR Mg, As Il’vE DONE FOURTEEN,, AND, AIN’T FINISHED YET.” 


Treatinc A Discussion.—A party of gentlemen in 
a liquor saloon, disputing whether the American sys- 
tem of treating, or the European system of not treat- 
ing, was preferable, couldn’t settle the matter by talk- 
ing, and so they went to work testing the matter b 

ractice. First each man took a drink by himeelf. 

hen each man invited a single friend to drink. 
After. that each single friend returned the compli- 
ment. And finally each man in the party —thcre 
were six of them—asked all the rest to drink. When 
all that. was accomplished, not a soul in the room 
could tell where the discussion originated or what it 
was about. ° 

PoetioaL.—Could this: gentleman have been poetic? 
He has a favorite pie, which. he has called Maud. His 
explanation is that he did so because she is continual- 
ly “coming into the garden.” 


—_——>—_ 

Customer (to horse-dealer’s boy). ** Sent this horse to 
show me,eh? Where did your master get him ?” 

Boy. “Don’t know, Sir.” 

Customer. “Is he quiet in harness?” 

Boy. “ Don’t know, Sir.” 

Customer. ‘¢ Will your master warrant him sound 2” 

Boy. “‘ Don’t know, Sir.”. 

Customer. * Confound it, boy, what.did your mas- 
ter.tell you to say to.me about the horse ?” 

Boy. “ He telled me to say, ‘ Don’t know, Sir,’ to ev- 
ery thing as you asked me!” ; 








A country school-master who asked a small pupil 
of what the surface of the earth consists, and was 
promptly answered, ‘“‘Land and water,” varied the 
question slightly, that the fact i be impressed 
on the boy’s mind, and asked, ‘ What, then, do land 
and water make ?” 

To which came the immediate response, “‘ Mud.” 


—_——_———_ 

SteeLinc a Maros.—A new drum has been invented, 
in which the head is made of steel instead of parch- 
ment. There is a fitness in this. Cold steel is more 
ap. ropriate for so martial an instrument than the 
8 


of the peaceful sheep. 
— 

Action!—An Alabama paper speaks of a colored 
orator as having ‘dislocated his shoulder in the pero- 
ration.” He was evidently guilty of disjointed utter- 
ances. . 

If you were thé wife of your grandmother's uncle's 
cousin’s half-sister, what relation would you be to 
your uncle’s grandfather’s husband, and how many ? 


——_>——_———_ 
Ecuo Answers.—What does nature avoid ?—A void. 


———~ > —— 

“When a distinguished American dies,” said ashrewd 
and sarcastic observer not lon BED, “his admirin; 
friends and countrymen immediately resolve to build 
er He — monument, and then—they don’t 

uild it. . 
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INDIGESTION DELICATELY DESCRIBED. 


Mamma. ‘Where is your Pain, my Darling?” : 
Eprtu. “Oh, just in that place where a Doll’s Wax ends, and it goes all 
the way down to my Legs!” 














